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Leadership in Serving The Nation’s Schools 


Our leadership and experience are your assurance of sound in- 
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Basketballs or Bleacher Seats 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., FEBRUARY 21-26, 1948 











In cooperation with Mr. Andrew D. Holt, Executive Secretary, Tennessee 
Education Association, the NC&StL Railway is making plans for the operation 
of special Pullman Car from Chattanooga to Atlantic City, for the accommo- 
dation of Tennessee Members en route to the above meeting. 


The Middle Tennessee Delegation will leave Nashville on the NC&StL stream- 
lined reserved seat “GEORGIAN” on February 20th on the schedule shown be- 
low. At Chattanooga our special Pullman Car will be waiting on the Southern 
Railway “BIRMINGHAM SPECIAL” for us. 





Lv Nashville NC&StL "GEORGIAN" 3:52 PM Feb 20th 
Ar Chattanooga NC&StL "GEORGIAN" 6:52 PM Feb 20th 
Lv Chattanooga Sou "BIRMINGHAM SPECIAL" 7:00 PM Feb 20th 
Ar N. Philadelphia PA "BIRMINGHAM SPECIAL" 2:07 PM Feb 2!st 
Lv N. Philadelphia PA RR 4:39 PM Feb 2Ist 
Ar Atlantic City PA RR 5:54 PM Feb 2Ist 











The round-trip railroad fare, going and returning via this route, is $53.64 plus 
$8.05 tax. The one-way lower berth Pullman rate will be $7.30 plus $1.10 tax. 


Requests for reservations on the “GEORGIAN” to Chattanooga and the spe- 
cial Pullman should be addressed to Mr. John H. Howard, DPA, NC&StL Ry, 
330-331 Third National Bank Building, Nashville. 


No special return arrangements have been made as it was thought the par- 
ty would return scatteringly, however, upon request, Mr. Howard will be glad to 
arrange your return reservations any date desired. 


NASHVILLE CHATTANOOGA AND $ . LOUIS RAILWAY 
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Here is how diets improved in one 
southern school after a year of nutri- 
tion emphasis. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 








Evaluation charts, prepared by ed- 
ucators and tested in experimental 
schools, are available to help you ap- 
praise the effectiveness of your lunch- 
room equipment, personnel, services 
and meals, educational values. 
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What kind of laboratory is this? 


It’s a school lunch “laboratory” 
in one of the many schools through- 
out the country where teachers 
and parents are taking an active 
interest in a complete nutrition 
program for their children. In such 
a program, attention to the school 
lunch includes much more than 
the serving of weil-planned meals 
at noontime. The teacher observes, 
at first hand, the eating habits of 
the children and includes these 
observations in her appraisal of 
their total daily nutrition prac- 
tices. Activities growing out of 
the school lunch program are 
the basis for many classroom . 
and community experiences of in- 
terest to children. 


The General Mills ‘Program of 
Assistance in Nutrition and Health 


Education” can help you discover 
where diets need improvement, 
can provide you with materials, 
information, and individual guid- 
ance for making lunchroom ex- 
periences a part of the regular 
classroom curriculum. If you’d 
like to know more, write to the 
Education Section, Public Services 
Department, General Mills, 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 









Copyright 1947, 
General Mills, Inc. 
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For 9th grade 
Mathematics 


Classes 


WORKBOOK 
IN 
GENERAL 
MATHEMATICS 


Schorling-Clark 
and Lankford 


) | Balanced, orderly practice book 
in skills and in the development 


of meanings. 


] Sequence of topics follows 
MATHEMATICS IN LIFE Basic 
Course adopted on the multi- 


ple list for Tennessee schools. 


{ The student operates by meth- 
ods of workroom or laboratory 
procedure which are timesav- 


ing for student and teacher. 


World Book 
Company 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


Represented by Cecil James, 
Greenfield, Tenn. 
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SERVICE is an old word—but NOW Tennessee Equip- 
ment and Supply gives NEW meaning to it for school 
needs. Service, complete and dependable, is our “pilot 
light”’ to help you do best the educational job you want 
done. 

Tennessee Equipment and Supply brings you the high- 
est quality lines of school supplies and equipment. All 
personnel are experienced by years of study, training, 
and work in education in Tennessee, able to assist you 
and your schools. 

We believe service first to you and the schools for 
Tennessee’s children is sound business. At your service! 







TENNESSEE 
Epuipment and Supply Co. 


1819 Church Street 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 









School Plant Consultants 
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Editorial Comment... 


NEW YEAR'S RESOLUTIONS 


I believe in New Year’s resolutions. Each year 
when January 1 rolls around I piously make a new 
batch. By January 2, I am well on the way toward 
breaking them. Still, I maintain it is good that I 
made them. 


It is good for all of us at least once each year to 
take stock of ourselves, to review our shortcomings 
of the past year, to set up objectives which will 
make us better individuals and more useful citizens, 
and to determine courageously that those objectives 
will be the pattern of our conduct throughout the 
coming year. It would be better, of course, if we 
would repeat this procedure each month, each week, 
each day. 


If I were a teacher, I would resolve this year and 
every year to give more attention to: 


My students: to understand them better; study 
their weaknesses; seek out their talents; be patient 
with them in their difficulties; sympathize with 
them in their disappointments; encourage them in 
every worthy undertaking; commend them for their 
accomplishments; laugh with them at their jokes; 
join them in their games; listen attentively to their 
tall tales; give an honest answer to all their ques- 
tions; stimulate rather than stifle their inquisitive- 
ness; keep in confidence the secrets they tell me; set 
them an example of industry, honesty, unselfishness 
and good manners; love them each and every one. 


My community: to participate in its activities; 
join its organizations; take pride in its achieve- 
ments; support its officials; visit with my patrons; 
make my school the center of community activities; 
keep my community informed about what is going 
on in my school; invite the public to visit my school 
frequently ; urge patrons to discuss school problems 
with me; have community leaders assist in planning 
school programs and activities; stimulate among my 
students an understanding of and interest in com- 
munity problems; exercise my duty as a citizen by 
registering, paying my poll tax and voting for the 
officials who are best qualified to direct the affairs 
of my community, state and nation. 


My profession: to belong to and participate in all 
of its organizations; attend its conventions (and lis- 
ten to its speakers) ; read my professional journals; 


| study new books in the fields of my special interests ; 


participate in educational institutes and work shops; 
increase my college training (and, incidentally, my 
Salary) as rapidly as possible; seek the counsel of 
my supervisors; support my principal and superin- 
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tendent; be friendly to my fellow teachers; cooper- 
ate enthusiastically in all school activities; refrain 
from criticizing my school board, superintendent, 
principal and fellow teachers (what a sacrifice!) ; 
look and act so as to reflect credit on my profession ; 
be proud I am a teacher! 


These suggestions give you a start. At your lei- 
sure, complete the list of your New Year’s resolu- 
tions. Keep them before you throughout the year. 
Each day translate them into appropriate action. 
If you do, we guarantee that 1948 will be a banner 
year in your teaching career. 


THE REPORTORS FLUNK, TOO 


Around the first of November an interesting story 
from Denver, Colorado, hit the newspapers under the 
Associated Press byline, entitled, in so many words, 
“The Teachers Flunk.” We say it was an interest- 
ing story because the report held that a history quiz 
was given 100 teachers at the convention of the 
Colorado Education Association and the average 
score was 67. The story was entirely misleading 
and in many instances misquoted, but when a later 
AP release was sent out correcting the original 
story (at the request of the CEA) we failed to note 
many editorials or items mentioning the correction. 
That wasn’t news. 


Early in December we received a letter from the 
CEA director of publications explaining the circum- 
stances under which the first news item originated. 
It seems that a reporter, as a news stunt in connec- 
tion with coverage of the convention, gave a history 
quiz to four of the attending teachers. One of the 
four made a score of 20. Since the four teachers 
averaged 67, the other three must have averaged 
around 87. Actually, the knowledge of history on 
the part of 9,000 Colorado teachers (and, indirect- 
ly, of teachers all over the nation) is being judged 
on the basis of one low score. 


Where the release picked up the figure of 100 
teachers is still a mystery, even in Denver. The 
original story did not state the number of teachers 
who were tested. An editorial in a Nashville paper 
went so far on the strength of the AP release as 
to say, “Many of the grades made were notably 
low and some of the incorrect answers given to 
commonplace questions were tragically comic.” 


Which all goes to show, in our book at least, that 
the reporting was incredibly careless and/or a great 
many editors took enormous liberties with the story 
as it was originally written. 





WITH THE A.C. 


Ruth McDonald 


NEW YEAR'S RESOLUTIONS 
(After the Manner of Dr. Seuss’ Horton and 
With Indebtedness Acknowledged to Same) 


Sighed Sally, intent upon what to do: 
“T’ve thought and I’ve thought, 

And I’ve thought it all through. 

I’ve made my decision. I’m fairly content. 
A teacher’s important 

One hundred per cent.” 


“H-m-m ... the first thing to do is to get a degree. 
That has to be done. 
My ignorance must weigh more than a ton.” 
She chose a college and a faculty adviser 
In hopes that she’d make herself very much wiser. 
Her schedule completed, Sally said, “That’s that.” 
She went to class, 

And she sat 

and she sat. 


She sat all that year 

And then three more, 

And she learned things she had never suspected 
before. 

She found out much about A.C.E. 

She collected materials, inexpensive, free; 

And while the noise of registration rumbled, 

She paid the bursar money and grumbled. 


Then came graduation. Sally was content: 
She was a qualified teacher 
One hundred per cent. 


Soon it was Autumn. She got her month’s pay. 

It averaged exactly three dollars a day! 

And then came the Winter . . . the snow and the 
sleet. 

She wondered how she’d ever keep shoes on her feet. 


But Sally kept teaching. She even tried 
To make her experiences broad and wide 
By summer travel, by books she read. 


“I meant what I said 

And I said what I meant... 
A teacher’s important 

One hundred per cent!” 


Then came the war 

And troubles anew. 

With industry booming 

Demands on her grew. 

Her friends gathered round 

And they said, “How absurd! 

Stay in teaching? 

That’s the silliest thing we’ve ever heard!” 

They laughed and they taunted. Then they all 
went away 

To jobs with really enormous pay. 
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Poor Sally, now lonely, was heard to lament, 
“I meant what I said 

And I said what I meant... 

A teacher’s important 

One hundred per cent! 

No matter what happens 

These kids must be taught.” 

And she stayed at her job 

While the war was fought. 


Hostilities ceased, joyfulness blended ; 
But poor Sally’s troubles 

Were far, far from ended. 

For, while Sally taught school 

So faithful, so kind, 

High prices came stalking 

Right close up behind. 

Higher and higher and higher they went. 
They made her unhappy 

One hundred per cent. 


Did she quit? 

She did not! 

She stayed and she stayed, 

But Sally herself was becoming dismayed. 

The crisis deepened... 

And to Sally’s surprise 

People now read their papers 

With wide open eyes. 

“My goodness! they shouted. 

“The situation is grim. 

Johnny’s teacher is out on a limb!” 

Commentators dug up facts, 

Spread them far and wide, 

Making Sally so poor that she practically cried! 

“It’s amazing! It’s terrible! It’s not a bit funny! 

By George, Johnny’s teacher has got to have 
money !” 

With the public behind it, 

Without any dissent 

They passed a sales tax 

One hundred per cent. 


Came Autumn, the ’47 style. 

Sally gazed at her check, with a nod and a smile. 
Why, now it was possible, by hook and by crook, 
For Sally to manage the Newer Look! 


Came the New Year, 1948. 

Sally thought and thought 

And she sat up late 

To write her resolutions. 

“I’ve worked and I’ve worked ... 

I’d like to stop... 

But Tennessee’s teachers are not at the top... 
A better job with Johnny, increased dues, 
Occasional speeches, items of news. . 
Public opinion is swift to swing— 

I’d better resolve to keep at this thing. 
For I meant what I said 

And I said what I meant... 

A teacher’s important 

One hundred per cent!” 
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RECRUITING AND HOLDING TEACHERS 


T HE problem of teacher supply 
in Tennessee is still in the 
acute stage. Many people 
thought that the problem would 
be solved when the sales tax was 
enacted and the teachers were 
guaranteed at least $300 in- 
crease in salary this year over 
that of last year. Since the pro- 
posal of the additional money 
was advocated by TEA as an 
emergency measure, to take care 
of the increased cost of living, 
prices have continued to mount 
until at present the teachers are 
relatively where they were some 
eighteen months ago. Under these 
conditions very. few additional 
young people are interested in 
teaching. Furthermore, there is 
still an exodus of teachers from 
the school room to accept better 
paying positions in industry. Not 
only is this a poor time for the 
friends of education to relax their 
efforts toward improving condi- 
tions, but they should realize the 
critical emergency which is ahead. 
With the present shortage of 
qualified teachers, a decreasing 
number entering the profession 
each year, and as a result of the 
war marriages, the increasing 
numbers of children annually 
seeking entrance to the first grade, 
there is urgent need for concerted 
action at the recruitment level 
of the teacher training program. 
Recent estimates call for at 
least 1,000,000 new teachers in 
the United States within the next 
ten years. And because of the in- 
creased birth rate since 1941, the 
demands for additional teachers 
for the primary grades will be 
without precedent. This condi- 
tion is all the more serious because 
those who are preparing them- 
selves to teach are selecting the 
high school fields rather than the 
lower grades. 
Whose Responsibility is Recruitment? 
In order to remedy this condi- 
tion, some people must be willing 
to accept the responsibility for 
enlisting high school seniors and 
graduates in the vocation of teach- 
ing. Probably the first respon- 
sibility should fall upon the 


Charles C. Sherrod 


President, East Tennessee 
State College 


teacher training institutions. Not 
all high school graduates entering 
teachers’ colleges do so with in- 
tention to teach. In recent years 
not fifty per cent of them have 
been interested in teaching. But 
young people of high school age 
are altruistic and are usually so- 
cial minded. With a proper at- 
mosphere of teacher training, 
many of the freshmen in the 
teachers’ colleges will seek a voca- 
tion which will satisfy these al- 
truistic urges. 

It is said that some of the best 
prospects for the profession never 
enter college, because of lack of 
finances and proper encourage- 
ment. When they complete high 
school, they get married or ac- 
cept jobs to help support their 
families. At this point there is 
both an opportunity and a re- 
sponsibility on the part of the 
high school principals and their 





teachers to do a service in guid- 
ance of these young people, and 
to contact interested citizens in 
securing financial aid to help them 
go to college and prepare them- 
selves for teaching. 

A third group of people who 
should be vitally interested in re- 
cruiting young people for the pro- 
fession, are the superintendent of 
schools and his board of education. 
They are in a position to offer 
some inducements in magnifying 
teaching as a life’s work. This 
may be done by recognizing merit 
in the position and by adequate re- 
muneration. They can discover 
young teachers of promise and 
assure them of security in their 
positions, if they will go to college 
and further prepare themselves 
for teaching. 

There is a fourth group that has 
shown keen interest in the schools 
in recent years. The PTA or- 
ganizations may render a signi- 
ficant service through their 
efforts to interest capable young 
people in teaching as a career. 
Furthermore, all these matters 
should be brought to the attention 


These children NEED good teachers. 
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of the civic clubs and their sup- 
port urged. 


The Bright Side of Teaching 


One paramount question always 
arises as to what encouragement 
can be offered these young people 
to enter teaching. Prospects in 
this direction are the following: 
(1) better salaries are being paid; 
(2) a state retirement plan, 
though meager at present, is 
in operation; (3) PTA organi- 
zations are beginning to pro- 
vide some scholarships for stu- 
dents who will prepare themselves 
for teaching; (4) the last General 
Assembly made provision for sick 
leave with pay for teachers. In 
addition to these tangible consid- 
erations there are some other very 
attractive features. Among these 
are: (1) a better attitude on the 
part of the public toward teach- 
ers and an appreciation of the pro- 
fession; (2) holidays afford an 
opportunity for travel and study; 
(3) the opportunity for service 
to others is unequaled; (4) prep- 
aration for teaching is also good 
preparation for parenthood and 
family life. 

To these conditions the employ- 
ing authorities should add another 
which will do much to stimulate 
interest in teaching, and at the 
same time bring better results to 
the children who are to be taught. 
Teachers should be employed and 
put on the payroll for at least ten 
months in the year, or one month 
longer than the actual school term. 
By setting up a workshop or insti- 
tute for at least two weeks before 
schools are to open, teachers can 
make the necessary plans for 
classroom teaching as well as 
make ready for the opening of 
school. At these workshops, with 
the aid of the faculties of the 
state colleges, materials and 
methods may be prepared which 
will improve the quality of teach- 
ing. Then for a week or two aft- 
er the close of school the teachers 
will earn their salaries by follow- 
ing a plan worked out by the su- 
perintendent, supervisors, and 
principals. It is too much to ex- 
pect teachers to render these 
necessary services on their own 
time, especially when the salaries 
are so low. The public must rec- 















ognize that it has too long expect- 
ed too much from too few for too 
little. 

We Must Start Now 


The night is far spent. A pro- 
gram of action should be organ- 
ized and put into effect in time to 
appeal to the high school seniors 
who will graduate next spring. 
Since it will require a minimum of 
three calendar years for these 
high school graduates to complete 
a college course, their services 
will not be available until the fall 
of 1951. The need for qualified 
teachers is too urgent to wait. The 
teacher training institutions 
should make an appeal to stu- 
dents now registered in their col- 
leges by presenting all the favor- 
able aspects of the teaching pro- 
fession. Furthermore, there 
should be organized in every high 
school a Future Teachers of 
America Club. These clubs can 
do much toward popularizing 
teaching as a vocation. 

Some way must be worked out 
to make teaching in lower grades 
more attractive. With some ex- 
ceptions the positions in the pri- 
mary grades and rural schools are 
being filled with poorly prepared 
and less capable teachers. A 
premium should be put on these 
positions so that a better quality 
of teacher will be interested in 


They'll Do It Every Time 


them. This premium can take any 
one or more of several forms. 
Probably the regular salary based 
on training and experience should 
carry a sizable bonus for teach- 
ers in these positions. Something 
should be done to guarantee better 


living quarters. There should 
be provided more residences 
where a man and his wife can 
live on a small tract and make the 
community their own, without 
fear of being transferred at the 
whim of some sensitive patron. 
Further consolidation of the 
grades in better equipped schools 
will make the work more attrac- 
tive. 

This program of action might 
well become an object of primary 
concern of every member of the 
Tennessee Education Association. 


A.A.H.P.E.R. Convention 


The Southern District of the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recre- 
ation will hold its 16th annual 
convention in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, February 18-20, 1948. 
Headquarters will be the Tut- 
wiler Hotel. 

Hotel reservations should be 
made immediately after January 
1, 1948, and must be cleared 
through Mr. T. G. Brabston, 
chairman of the Housing Com- 
mittee, 2100 First Avenue, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 
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A Superintendent Defines 


COOPERATION AT THE TOP 


ERVICE on a Board of 

Education is a_ public 
trust of the highest order— 
trusteeship at its best. Hope for 
the extension, improvement and 
lasting success of democracy 
rests largely upon free public 
education and in turn upon the 
stewardship of school board 
members who are the custodians 
of the rights of every American 
child. 

This discussion of the proper 
relation of the superintendent to 
the Board of Education is based 
on both personal experience and 
the conclusion reached by the 
most successful administrative 
boards of countless American 
communities. The first immediate 
ate responsibility that rests upon 
any Board of Education is that of 
recognizing the threefold char- 
acter of the work that is entrust- 
ed to it. There are three phases of 
public school administration, 
which may be defined as educa- 
tional, material, and financial. 
The first is really related to all 
educational work of the schools in 
the way of supervision, instruc- 
tion, and in the training of chil- 
dren; the second relates to the 
school plant, the property, the 
care of the buildings and purchase 
of supplies; the third is the finan- 
cial support of the schools. 


The relationship of the superin- 
tendent to the Board of Education 
is in need of definition and ex- 
planation. In the first place, it 
should be borne in mind that the 
schools exist for the education of 
youth, not for the erection of 
school buildings, their equipment, 
or for the supplies that are pur- 
chased, or for the purpose of tax- 
ing the people. They exist for the 
children and the training and in- 
struction that can be given them. 
The educational department rep- 
resents the one department for 
which all others are maintained, 
and all the interests of the school 


—educational, material and fi- 
nancial—should center about the 
interest of the children. All ma- 
chinery for a _ school system 
should be so organized and op- 
erated as to facilitate the work of 
teachers and to serve the educa- 
tional interests of pupils. 


General Functions 


In a general way the duties of 
the Board of Education are legis- 
lative and the duties of the super- 
intendent are administrative. The 
Board should legislate and the su- 


H. H. Turpen 
Lawrence County Schools 


perintendent carry into effect. 
Educational policies should be 
adopted and announced by Boards 
of Education. Educational proced- 
ure should be definitely in charge 
of the Board’s executive officer, 
the superintendent. 

To illustrate: The Board estab- 
lishes general policies, such as the 
scope of educational offerings to 
be maintained from kindergarten 
through high school, sets the 
length of the school year and va- 
cations, decides extent of expen- 
ditures to be made for education, 
decides upon buildings to be pro- 
vided, attempts to secure state 
legislation to meet local needs, em- 
ploys a professional school execu- 
tive to administer the schools and 
evaluates and appraises his serv- 
ices. 

The superintendent in turn as- 
sumes immediate charge of the 
entire school system, as_ the 
Board’s chief executive officer. 
He coordinates the work of all 
administrative departments, exe- 
cutes the policies of the Board or 
assumes responsibility for seeing 
that they are executed, recom- 
mends policies for the Board to 
consider in improving the system 
and its educational service to the 
pupils and the community, and 
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keeps the Board properly in- 
formed on all administrative ac- 
tivities. 

The Board approves and adopts 
the annual budget, adopts regula- 
tions for the accounting of all 
school funds, and so on. 

The superintendent presents 
his proposed budget and inter- 
prets it to the Board, adminis- 
ters the budget after it is adopt- 
ed, keeps expenditures within its 
limits, and makes proper financial 
reports. 


The Modern Superintendent 


The greatest responsibility 
resting upon the Board of Edu- 
cation or the people as the case 
may be, is the selection of a com- 
petent head of the schools, and 
the next responsibility is that of 
granting to the school head the 
powers that belong to him. The 
modern trend is to place more 
and more responsibility in the 
hands of the superintendent. 
There was a day when he was 
looked upon as a mere advisor to 
the Board and his advice was not 
often taken. He served in the ca- 
pacity of a clerk. Today the tend- 
ency is to secure a person expe- 
rienced enough to serve as an ed- 
ucational leader. 

The field of education is broad- 
er now than ever before. In our 
American cities and counties it 
touches everything that pertains 
to the physical comfort and wel- 
fare of our people. It relates to 
every organization looking toward 
the improvement of public health. 
It associates with every other in- 
tellectual interest in the com- 
munity. It should articulate with 
all forms of industrial and com- 
mercial life, training youth for 
efficiency in life service. It must 
cooperate with every agency, so- 
cial, civic, political, or religious, 
and the superintendent should di- 
rect the manifold activities of 
public education in such a way as 


9 





to encourage and secure the uni- 
ted cooperation of every instru- 
mentality in the community aim- 
ing at human betterment. Such 
a superintendent must touch the 
whole community life and become 
an increasing factor for good in 
the locality in which he works. 
There can be no question that effi- 
ciency in school administration 
will be greatly promoted where 
Boards of Education will hold the 
superintendent definitely and per- 
sonally responsible for education- 
al work of the schools. 


Three Duties Are His 

There are three duties that be- 
long essentially to the superin- 
tendent, three responsibilities 
which he must meet—the selec- 
tion and nomination of teachers, 
the formulation of courses of 
study, and the selection of text- 
books and educational supplies. 
The first is the greatest. 

The Board of Education adopts 
its own rules and regulations, de- 
termining the necessary qualifica- 
tions of teachers for appointment, 
the number of years of profes- 
sional training, whether or not 
married women teachers will be 
appointed, and such matters. But 
when these standards are once set, 
the superintendent should be 
given full power in the selection 
and assignment of teachers. Of 
course, the Board approves or re- 
jects the nominations in formal 
election. 

The appointment of teachers in 
the public schools should be abso- 
lutely free from politics, and only 
that superintendent should be re- 
tained who will faithfully and 
honestly strive toward this condi- 
tion. This should be true of pro- 
motions as well as appointments. 

The superintendent must recog- 
nize his responsibility for the 
courses of study, their prepara- 
tion and their expression through 
the teachers in the school room. 
The competent superintendent 
will avail himself of the services 
of teachers and patrons in cur- 
riculum work but he must be held 
finally responsible for the formu- 
lation and use of courses of study. 


A Vital Question 
A vital question in school ad- 


ministration is who shall deter- 
mine the relative value of school 


subjects and fix the amount of 
time to be given to each? Too 
often teachers, supervisors, and 
Board members will yield to the 
importunity of sentimental peo- 
ple in the community who want 
to foist something new upon the 
schools. It may all be honest 
enough, which makes it all the 
harder to fight. One thing is cer- 
tain, our public schools cannot be 
made to accommodate everyone 
who has a pet idea. To pass intel- 
ligently upon the relative values 
of school subjects, the amount 
of time that should be given to 
each, one should go up through 
the ranks as a grade teacher and 
supervising principal and make 
recommendations in the light of 
present-day needs of our society, 
and in view of the prospective 
careers of the majority of the 
school population. 

The superintendent should not 
only be permitted to select his 
assistants and assign them to 
their proper grades of work; he 
should not only be in a position 
to determine the courses of study 
and training to be offered, but he 
should also be permitted to desig- 
nate the textbooks and education- 
al supplies to be used in the school 
rooms. 


The Superintendent Must Be the 
Executive Officer 


It has been my intention in this 
discussion to outline the relations 
of the superintendent to the 
Board of Education. I have pur- 
posely dwelt upon those duties 
and responsibilities of the super- 
intendent which are most often 
usurped by Boards even to the ex- 
tent of underminding discipline, 
inviting dissension, extending fa- 
vors, advancing personal interests 
and weakening in every way the 
central administration of the 
schools. 

I recognize that a Board of 
Education is directly responsible 
to the people and that it is su- 
preme, and yet that Board is wise 
that will accede that it is not 
called upon to do the teaching, to 
outline the methods, to supervise 
the teachers, to make courses of 
study, to pass upon relative 
merits of all textbooks in creation, 
to investigate the training and ex- 
perience of all the teachers that 


make application, and to admin- 
ister the work of the schools that 
is essentially educational in na- 


ture. The Board is usually com- 
posed of business men and women 
whose duties are first and last 
those of a board of directors. The 
superintendent must _ recognize 
the larger business, commercial, 
industrial, financial, social, and 
professional experience of his 
Board and take it into his full 
confidence in all recommendations 
for the good of the schools. The 
relationship of the superintend- 
ent to the Board should be that of 
an expert laying his plans intelli- 
gently before a board of directors 
representing the people, and ev- 
ery procedure should begin and 
end in a situation of mutual con- 
fidence, hearty cooperation and 
progressive administration. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS WILL 
MEET IN ATLANTIC CITY 


President Herold C. Hunt has 
announced that the annual con- 
vention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, a 
department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, will be held in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, Febru- 
ary 21-26, 1948. Headquarters, 
registration, general sessions and 
exhibits will be in the Atlantic 
City Municipal Auditorium. 

Delegates from Tennessee will 
leave Nashville’s Union Station at 
3:52 P.M., and will have a special 
pullman from Chattanooga, leav- 
ing at 7:00 P.M., on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 20. Reservations should 
be made through Mr. John 
H. Howard, Division Passenger 
Agent of the NC&StL Railway, 
319 Church Street, Nashville. 


Reservations for housing in At- 
lantic City may be made through 
Mr. Floyd A. Potter, Chairman, 
Housing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, 
Atlantic City. 


It is well when the wise and the 
learned discover new truths; but how 
much better to diffuse the truths al- 
ready discovered amongst the multi- 
tudes. Every addition to true knowledge 
is an addition to human power; and 
while a philosopher is discovering one 
new truth, millions of truths may be 
propagated amongst the people... . 
The whole land must be watered with 
the streams of knowledge.—Horace 
Mann 
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CUTTING THE CLASS TO FIT THE CHILD 


LWAYS, everywhere, teach- 

ers have been concerned about 
the unmet needs of exceptional 
children in their classrooms; the 
untaught child, homebound by 
physical handicap, frequently 
multiple handicaps; the retarded 
child, for whom language is mum- 
bled or print blurred; the shy 
child, tortured by laborious speech 
effort; the anxious child, made 
fearful by conflicts and tensions 
in the home or social failure in 
the school; the truant, irregular 
in attendance; the physically 
handicapped isolate, unable to 
participate in active sports. 


Now that these problems have 
gained more attention in Tennes- 
see by reason of the recent action 
of the General Assembly, sincere 
and conscientious teachers and 
administrators are asking ques- 
tions and seeking help for better 
understanding of their own local 
responsibility for the education 
of these children. Some of them 
have already participated in the 
teacher education projects for 
service to exceptional children, 
sponsored jointly by the State De- 
partments of Education, Public 
Health and Public Welfare and 
the College of Education at the 
University of Tennessee. 


Following the 1946 Cooperative 
Workshop on the University 
campus, a four-weeks county- 
wide workshop was carried on in 
Marion County. This was the 
first example of a broad program 
of special education for the handi- 
capped carried back to a rural 
county in Tennessee and put into 
practice in the training of teach- 
ers. The report of this workshop 
is available from the University. 
In April, 1947, a two-weeks work- 
shop was held in Coffee County. 


For the 1947 workshop at the 
University, forty-two educators 
(regular teachers, principals, 
superintendents, supervisors, at- 
tendance teachers, special teach- 
ers of exceptional children, and 
health education coordinators) 
responded to Commissioner Dos- 
sett’s letter to all county and city 


Florence V. Essery 
Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of 
Tennessee 


superintendents inviting repre- 
sentative participation, in coop- 
eration with the new state pro- 
gram in Special Education. 

Many common _ experiences 
were shared for general orienta- 
tion in the whole field of excep- 
tional children; general medical 
clinic, orthopedic, eye, speech and 
hearing clinics, lecture discus- 
sions by visiting child psychia- 
trists, films, field trips for home 
visits or to community agencies, 
observation of children under 
guidance, direct activity with chil- 
dren and parents. Each person 
worked on problems of his own 
choosing or developed a program 
considered most valuable for 
meeting needs of exceptional chil- 
dren in his own school. 


Homebound Children 


During the 1947 workshop, 
Miss Eunice Graves developed a 
guide for her hospital school 
teaching in Memphis, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Smith, of Brownsville, stud- 
ied hospitalized and homebound 
crippled children, and Miss Reba 
Fuller, Rockwood, taught a child 
in the Crippled Children’s Hos- 
pital School. Miss Janie Kiger, 
Robertson County, Mr. Harry 
Brown, Sweetwater, and Miss 
Lois Buckner, Alcoa, made studies 
of methods of teaching home- 
bound children. 

Mr. Elmer Raper, Loudon 
County, prepared a Handbook for 
Teachers on recreation suitable 
for physically handicapped chil- 
dren, and Mrs. Rose M. Robinson, 
health education coordinator in 
Washington County, made an in- 
terpretation for teachers of the 
Handicapped Census data from 
Washington County and Johnson 
City. 

Hearing, Speech and Sight 

One group in the 1947 work- 
shop developed a bulletin on hard 
of hearing children and children 
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with speech defects for use by 


regular teachers and parents. 
Contributors were Miss Ann Bell, 
Miss Thelma Cox, Mrs. Nelle G. 
Graves, Mrs. Mabel Kelley, Miss 
Madeline Payne, Mrs. Lillian A. 
Pedigo, Miss Sarah Lee Peters, 
Miss Minnie V. Seals, and Mrs. 
Janie S. Wagner. Mrs. Wagner 
and Mrs. Graves prepared a book- 
let called “Help! The Young Stut- 
tering Child” from actual work 
during the sessions. 

Mr. Kenneth McMahan, Knox 
County, undertook a study of the 
school program for partially see- 
ing children. He took the doctor’s 
report upon the eye conditions of 
twelve children and made appro- 
priate suggestions for the educa- 
tional experiences of the children, 
including parent interview pro- 
cedures. Mrs. Louise Stairett, 
Oak Ridge, taught a visually 
handicapped homebound child for 
two weeks, and made recommen- 
dations for his education next 
year. 

Mr. W. F. Whitaker, McMinn 
County, conducted an extended 
survey of the lighting situation 
in his school, including prepara- 
tion of scale drawings of the en- 
tire building, showing window 
area in ratio to square feet of 
floor space, the number and type 
of artificial lighting fixtures and 
the measurement of foot candles 
of natural and artificial illumina- 
tion. This was done in conference 
with lighting specialists. 


Slow Learning Children 


Mentally retarded children 
were the subject of reports pre- 
pared by Mrs. Lois Mahan, Oak 
Ridge, Miss Thelma Wells, Chat- 
tanooga, Mrs. Geraldyne Alexan- 
der, Chattanooga, Miss Anna 
Clifton, Cheatham County, Mrs. 
Ann Eddy, McMinn County, Mrs. 
Abbie L. Howard, Shelby County, 
Miss Pauline Hunt, Wilson 
County, and Mr. Ruble Upchurch, 
Fentress County. 

The question of the gifted child 
was investigated by Mr. T. A. 
Dugger and Miss Winnie Range, 





Carter County, and Miss Jane 
Forgey, Hawkins County. 

The attendance teachers en- 
rolled in the workshop prepared a 
bulletin supplementing the Ten- 
nessee Attendance Teachers’ 
Guide. Four of the county su- 
pervisors compiled a bulletin of 
resources and services available 
in Tennessee considered by them 
helpful to school administrators 
and teachers. 

Some of these forty-two educa- 
tors mentioned above may be your 
next door neighbors. You can 
call upon them for friendly help 
on your own problems. They 
have already made a contribution 
to Tennessee’s children in better 
understanding, in concrete pro- 


posals for action, in demonstrated 
benefits to children. Their sev- 
eral mimeographed reports, 
though not intended for general 
distribution, may help further 
the development of Tennessee’s 
cooperative program for excep- 
tional children by making their 
classes fit them even better. 


The responsibility of preserving our 
free enterprise system will continue to 
rest upon the joint efforts of business, 
labor, the farmers and the Govern- 
ment. There must be moderation on the 
part of business, forbearance on the 
part of labor, all-out effort on the part 
of the farmer, and wise guidance and 
action on the part of the Government. 
There must be unity of effort and a 
willingness to cooperate in the achieve- 
ment of our goal of a strong and stable 
economy.—Harry S. Truman 
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Renewal of Permits 


On November 17, Commissioner Dossett sent the following 
letter to all county and city superintendents, explaining the con- 
ditions under which permits will be renewed for use in 1948-49. 
His letter is reprinted here for the benefit of any persons now 
teaching on a permit who were not reached by their superintend- 


“On August 8, 1947, the State Board of Education accepted 
the following standard regarding renewal of permits: ‘After the 
school year 1947-48, no permit shall be renewed unless the holder 
thereof improves his teaching qualifications by earning a mini- 
mum of eight quarter hours of work in a college or University 
approved by the State Board of Education.’ 


“On November 7 the State Board implemented the above reg- 


“1. The 8 quarter hours of credits are to be earned between 
July 1, 1947 and the opening of the 1948-49 school term for the 


“2. The credits may be earned by college attendance and/or 
No credits earned by correspondence will 
be acceptable except those completed since July 1 or now in pro- 


“3. For the renewal of an elementary permit, the 8 quarter 
hour credits will be limited to the teaching area set out for an 
elementary certificate under the 1938 State Board training cur- 


“4. No prescriptions were made for special courses for re- 
newal of high school permits, but it is recommended that the de- 
ficiencies which made the permits necessary determine subjects 


“It is requested that you read this letter to your teachers at 
the next meeting of your local association. 

“The fact that a permit teacher earns the 8 quarter hour 
credits for renewal of a permit does not obligate your county 
board to provide a position for this teacher since you must use 
all available licensed teachers before permit teachers may be 








A REMINDER 


AVE the teachers of our 

state forgotten that we have 
a Code of Ethics? We realize that 
we have principles to live up to in 
the teaching profession, but do we 
really know what they are? 

In the September, 1946, edition 
of the Tennessee Teacher maga- 
zine, our Code is printed on the 
front page. It expresses our will 
to be honest, just, courteous, con- 
siderate, friendly, and cooperative 
with the parents and students in 
order to promote the welfare of 
the pupils, their families, and the 
community. It expresses our will 
to make our school a living ex- 
ample of democracy and to per- 
form the duties of a good citizen. 
It expresses our aim to be sincere 
in our profession, to realize the 
value of our services to society, 
to improve ourselves daily, to 
avoid underbidding a rival for a 
position, to refrain from the use 
of bribery, and to keep a contract 
faithfully. 

This summer I accepted the op- 
portunity of visiting in the homes 
of sixty-five students of our 
school. The primary purpose was 
to discover if the parents were 
interested in adding a commercial 
course to our curriculum and 
whether they were willing to sup- 
port it. 

There was a welcome extended 
to me by every parent, which ex- 
pressed his interest in his child. 
Most of the parents I had never 
met, but it was evident that each 
one wanted the best for his child. 

By meeting the parent and dis- 
cussing the advantages of educa- 
tion, a teacher realizes that his 
Code represents a greater respon- 
sibility. By seeing the sacrifices 
that are being made so cheerfully, 
he endeavors to increase the 
value of his work in his commu- 
nity. 

If he is sincere, he will work 
diligently to improve himself ; and 
as time passes, the Code of Ethics 
will become a reality in his teach- 
ing. However, the greatest re- 
ward comes when he sees the evi- 
dence of his work in the welfare 
of the pupils, their families, and 
the community. 

—CAROLYN YOUNG 
Bradford, Tennessee 
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Sectional Associations 





H. L. CALLAHAN 
President, E.T.E.A. 


RESOLUTIONS, E.T.E.A. 


Be it resolved by the East Tennessee 
Education Association during the 43rd 
annual session: 


First, that we express to D. S. Burle- 
son, our distinguished retiring Asso- 
ciation Secretary for thirty years, our 
sincere appreciation for his untiring 
and continuous efforts in arranging 
splendid annual programs and in help- 
ing to make the East Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association not only an out- 
standing Association in the South but 
one of the best in the United States. 


Second, that we extend to Governor 
Jim Nance McCord and to the members 
of the 75th General Assembly our 
sincere gratitude for greatly increased 
state appropriations for public educa- 
tion, and that we recognize the able 
leadership of the officials of the State 
Department of Education and of the 
Tennessee Education Association in 
making the educational needs of Ten- 
nessee known to the state Legislature 
and to the general public. Special 
tribute is paid to the Tennessee Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers and all 
other organizations instrumental in 
securing this favorable legislation. 


Third, that we express our intense 
interest in, and our enthusiastic sup- 
port of, the general retail sales tax to 
help make financially possible an im- 
proved program of public education 
and that at least the percentage writ- 
ten in the present law for education 
be continued. 


Fourth, that we acknowledge the 
advantages in the present Tennessee 
Teachers’ Retirement System and at the 
same time make an urgent request for 
the necessary amendments to make the 
retirement allowances more adequate 
to meet the needs of teachers who have 
retired or who may hereafter retire. 


Fifth, that we repledge our whole- 
hearted support of federal aid for pub- 
lie education to the end that all chil- 
dren of the United States may have 
equal educational opportunities re- 
gardless of where children were born 
or where they may live. 


Sixth, that we express our thanks to 
Mr. Orton L. Duggan and the Boy 
Scouts for their valuable assistance 
at each general and departmental 
meeting. 


Seventh, that we compliment Presi- 
dent W. H. Templeton and the other 
Association officials for planning a pro- 
gram that has not only been entertain- 
ing but also included much informa- 
tion and inspiration. 


Eighth, that we extend our appre- 
ciation to the officials of the University 
of Tennessee for the use of the various 
buildings and the many services ren- 
dered, and we say “thanks” to all 
others who have had a part in making 
this the 43rd annual session of the 
East Tennessee Education Association 
decidedly successful. 





ERVIN H. THOMAS 
President, M.T.E.A. 


RESOLUTION, M.T.E.A. 


WHEREAS, the officials of the 
Middle Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion and other individuals have made 
it possible to have this excellent meet- 
ing, and 

WHEREAS, the press has given us 
generous publicity, and 


WHEREAS, the Governor of the 
State of Tennessee, Jim McCord, has 
so abundantly and unselfishly given his 
support to Public Education, and 

WHEREAS, The Commissioner of 
Education, Burgin E. Dossett, the em- 
ployees of the State Department of 
Education, the teachers and _ the 
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Superintendents of the Schools of Ten- 
nessee have worked faithfully and dili- 
gently in making and preparing a 
Survey of the Educational needs in the 
Schools of Tennessee whereby Stand- 
ards of Approval for the Schools of 
Tennessee may be adopted, and 


WHEREAS, the Tennessee Educa- 
tional Association under the wise and 
efficient leadership of A. D. Holt and 
F. E. Bass has given us guidance, co- 
operation, and support, and 


WHEREAS, the leaders of our Na- 
tional Association, Congressmen and 
others have endeavored to secure pas- 
sage of Federal Aid without Federal 
Control, and 


WHEREAS, the Seventy-Fifth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Tennes- 
see secured enactment of the General 
Education Bill of 1947 and of the 2% 
Retail Sales Tax which is providing 
somewhat more adequate funds for fi- 
nancing Tennessee’s new school pro- 
gram, and 


WHEREAS, other organizations, 
associations, and individuals assisted 
us so willingly in the passage of the 
General Education Bill, and of the 2% 
Sales Tax, 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RE- 
SOLVED that the Middle Tennessee 
Education Association does hereby ex- 
press its sincere thanks and apprecia- 
tion to all of the above mentioned 
individuals, associations, and organi- 
zations for the support and coopera- 
tion they have given. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED 
that this organization does pledge it- 
self to oppose any effort to repeal the 
2% Retail Sales Tax or to divert any 
portion of the tax now devoted to school 
purposes. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED 
that all members of this Association 





RALPH HUNT 
President, W.T.E.A. 





shall endeavor to avail themselves of 
every opportunity to correct prevalent 
misconceptions in regard to the need 
and use of the Sales Tax. 


RESOLUTIONS, W. T. E. A. 


The Resolutions Committee of the 
West Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion submit the following resolutions 
for the consideration of the Associa- 
tion: 

1. We commend Dr. A. D. Holt, Mr. 
Frank Bass, the Staff of the Tennes- 
see Education Association, Commis- 
sioner Burgin Dossett, and the entire 
staff of the State Department of Edu- 
cation for their leadership and help in 
securing for each teacher at least a 
three hundred dollar increase in sal- 
ary for this school year, sick leave 
pay for teachers, increased retire- 
ment benefits, more teaching materi- 
als, better teaching environment, a 
nine months’ school term for each 
child, and more funds for health edu- 
cation, school operation, supervision, 
transportation, and _ institutions of 
higher learning. 

2. We express our sincere apprecia- 
tion and thanks to Governor Jim 
Nance McCord for his outstanding 
and courageous work in behalf of the 
children and teachers of Tennessee in 
helping to provide educational oppor- 
tunities unequaled in the history of 
our State. 

38. We commend our Senators and 
Representatives who voted for laws 
which have insured for each boy and 
girl in our State greater educational 
opportunities. 

4. We pledge our support to the 
following proposed legislative pro- 
gram of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation: 

(1) Retention of the sales tax for 
school purposes. 

(2) Minimum salary of $1800 for a 
beginning teacher with a Bachelor’s 
degree and a proportional salary in- 
crease for all other teachers. 

(3) Continued state aid for school 
buildings, operation and maintenance, 
and transportation. 

(4) Adequate support for higher 
educution. 

(5) Adequate funds for increased 
costs due to expanding needs. 

5. In view of the tremendous school 
needs which will still exist after our 
State has exerted its maximum finan- 
cial effort, we pledge our active sup- 
port to Senate Bill No. 472 and House 
Bill No. 2953 which, if enacted into 
law would provide Federal Aid with- 
out Federal Control for all schools; 
thus equalizing the educational oppor- 
tunities for all children. 

6. We express our thanks to Miss 
Sue Powers, Mr. Ernest Ball, and Mr. 
J. M. Smith, and their co-workers for 
providing the music and other enter- 
tainment numbers for the different 
programs, and for their assistance in 
caring for the details of this Conven- 
tion. 

7. We express our thanks to the of- 
ficials of the West Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association for the splendid pro- 
grams that have been presented, the 
press for its generous publicity, the 
publishers for arranging the educa- 
tional exhibits. 

8. We recognize the need for teach- 
ers of superior training in West Ten- 
nessee and since there is not a college 
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They Seldom Ask the Children 


Speakers on the panel discussing the sales tax at North Chattanooga Junior 
High School are (left to right, seated), Sonia Winer, Mary Steel Clark, modera- 
tor; Patricia Brown, Iris Francis. Standing, Alan Barker, Claiborne Cate, Mal- 
colm Duncan, James Rogers, chairman; Edward Knowling and Tommy Turner. 


VEN if sales tax returns are 

twice the $20,000,000 first es- 
timated, Tennessee could use 
$100,000,000 bringing its public 
schools up to par after years of 
neglected buildings, poor lighting 
and heating systems and teach- 
ers still far down the salary scale, 
120 eighth graders said in a pane! 
discussion at North Chattanooga 
Junior High School recently. 

“They seldom ask those most 
vitally concerned—the children— 
about the sales tax,” declared 
Moderator Mary Steel Clark, in 
introducing the topic and speak- 





or university in this area offering 
training beyond the baccalaureate de- 
gree, we urge the President of Mem- 
phis State College and the State 
Board of Education to institute as 
quickly as may be in keeping with 
sound academic practices the estab- 
lishment of a graduate school offering 
the degree of Master of Arts in 
teacher training, and other such fields 
as the proper authorities may deem 
wise and proper. 

9. We resolve to dignify our profes- 
sion through improved training, the 
practice of approved teaching tech- 
niques, by being unselfish and profes- 
sional in all our relationships with 
other teachers, and by accepting our 
places as community leaders to such 
an extent that the most intelligent 
and energetic young people will be at- 
tracted to the profession of teaching. 


ers. Patricia Brown outlined the 
sales tax law—copies are still 
rare, but the class had obtained 
one and studied it clause by 
clause for two weeks. Claiborne 
Cate and Iris Francis told why 
the sales tax was so badly 
needed, and of events last year 
which led to its passage. Malcolm 
Duncan gave his opinion on how 
the overage, if used by schools, 
could aid in preventing delin- 
quency. Tommy Turner told of 
the many school needs for which 
the overage can be used, and Sonia 
Winer explained why she thinks 
it should not be diverted to other 
channels. Edward Knowling de- 
fined overage, and Alan Barker 
told why he believes it necessary 
to keep the sales tax. 


Miss Ruth Long, eighth grade 
teacher, had directed the prelim- 
inary studies of the sales tax law 
in current events classes, but she 
joined other teachers and visiting 
parents in the audience while the 
pupils conducted the discussion. 
James Rogers was class chair- 
man, and members of the class 
not on the panel asked questions 
on points that needed clarifica- 
tion. 
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WAYNE bus bodies continue to lead the field. 
More school children ride in WAYNES than 
in any other body—in fact, there are more 
WAYNES sold than all other makes of bus 
bodies, combined. 





WAYNE production continues steadily, pro- 
ducing as many bodies as available materials 
permit. However, demand continues to ex- 
ceed supply. Order NOW for 1948 delivery. 


A. FASSNACHT & SONS 


111 West 138th St., Chattanooga, Phone 6-2126; 408 S. Central St., Knoxville, Phone 3-2103; 212 Fourth Ave., S., Nash- 


ville, Phone 5-1271 
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Utilizing the Fifth-Grade Test Results 


JOS. E. AVENT, Director 


Tennessee State Testing 
Program 


AST summer Governor Jim 

Nance McCord enlarged his 
grant to the State Department of 
Education for the state testing 
program, with the understanding 
that some standard testing be 
done also in the elementary 
schools. After due consideration 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion decided that the fifth grade 
should be the beneficiary of the 
testing program. The large ma- 
jority of the cities and counties 
applied for the testing program. 
The testing materials were sent to 
them from the University of Ten- 
nessee. These tests were duly ad- 
ministered and returned to the 
University to be scored. After 
the answer sheets were scored by 
electrical scoring machines, they 
were returned to the counties and 
cities for processing. The results 
of the tests were placed on profile 
charts for each individual child. 
The results for each class were put 
on class analysis charts. The ob- 
jectives of the whole procedure 
were those of better understand- 
ing of the fifth-grade pupils, and 
better teaching of them by virtue 
of this better understanding. 


How to Use the Class Analysis Charts 


The first thing to do with the 
class analysis charts of which 
there is one for each fifth-grade 
class, is to study them. On the out- 
side back page there is a list of the 
pupils whose names are arranged 
by some sort of system, maybe by 
mental age, maybe by average 
achievement, maybe by I.Q., may- 
be merely alphabetically. On the 
second and third pages of the class 
analysis chart the pupils are ar- 
ranged by their numbers, taken 
from the outside back, in the ver- 
tical columns. I have just looked 
at such achart. There the pupils 
appear in a little cluster by chro- 
nological age. That is, they are 
nearly all of the same age. In 
paragraph meaning, they vary 
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from second-grade status on up to 
the ninth-grade status. In word 
meaning, they vary from grade 3.5 
on up to grade 8.5. In language 
usage these children vary in abil- 
ity from grade 3.9 to 9.3. In 
arithmetic reasoning they vary in 
grade-placement status from 
grade 2.9 to that of grade 9.0. In 
arithmetic computation, they are 
less heterogeneous, varying from 
grade status of 4.1 to that of 6.8. 
In mental age they vary from age 
8-4 to 18-5. The latter boy has 
mental age slightly above that of 
the average mental age of fresh- 
men entering the University of 
Tennessee, although he is chro- 
nologically only 10-11. The I.Q.’s 
vary from 80 to 126. So, then, 
the first thing to do with class 
analysis charts is to study them. 
The writer believes that the par- 
ticular class above referred to is 
not exceptional. Possibly the 
name of that school, of which this 
class is a real example, is Legion. 


The second thing to do is to be- 
gin to ask how such extreme het- 
erogeneity can be reduced. Man- 
ifestly, these children cannot be 
taught together in truly intellect- 
ual matters successfully. How can 
children of grade 3 mental level 
use the same textbooks with other 
children of mental level of grade 
8 and 9 even though they may be 
of the same chronological age? Of 
course, if all the pupils are not 
promoted at the end of every 
year, the teachers will hear from 
fond mamma and papa. Young 
teachers with little experience 
ought to be taught by their college 
professors of elementary educa- 
tion how to deal with such matters 
to the best interests of the chil- 
dren. As these class analysis 
charts come in from over the state, 
the writer has observed in so 
many cases this great variation 
from little ability to upper grade 
or even high school ability, all 
being taught together right there 
in that one fifth-grade classroom. 
Social adjustment is not enhanced 
by such extremes of ability to 
work together. There possibly 
was never a worse plan for pro- 
motion and classification than to 


let chronological age play so large 
a part. 


How to Use the Individual Profile 
Chart 


It is well to show the child his 
profile chart, let him see his ups 
and downs in achievement, and 
talk with him about how the low 
points may be brought up. One 
child said to the writer: “Our 
teacher showed us our charts, and 
showed us where we were low. 
We are working hard to bring up 
our low points. When we are 
tested again, we hope that we shall 
be up higher than where we are 
now.” In one classroom in which 
the “computation” was low, the 
teacher used the Courtis Practice 
Cards. In these a pupil may prac- 
tice in any one of the four funda- 
mental operations of arithmetical 
computation. A card is put under 
an onion-skin sheet of a special 
tablet for the purpose. The pupil 
does not have to take time to write 
down the examples. He can go 
right ahead and put the answer 
as he finds it on the sheet of the 
tablet, for he can see the example 
through the paper. When the 
child had a few extra moments, 
he would go up to the desk of the 
teacher and say: “May I have the 
practice cards for a little while?” 
He would practice for five minutes 
and see how many he could do. He 
would then turn over to the back 
of the tablet and encircle a figure 
to show his efficiency for that day. 
He would do this from day to day. 
He would observe his learning 
curve rise. This was the best 
type of rivalry, namely rivalry 
with his own past record. The 
circles connected became his ris- 
ing profile of improvement. 

In one classroom the errors 
were analyzed. The children soon 
found that they had made most 
of their errors in trying to multi- 
ply by 8. The teacher said: “Chil- 
dren, what do you think that we 
should do about this?” They re- 
sponded, in the presence of the 
writer, almost in one voice, “We 
must learn the eighth line of the 
multiplication table.” The study 
of the results with the pupils be- 
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comes motivating of further and 
better learning. 


It is not enough to have a con- 
ference with a pupil about his 
showing on his tests. It goes with- 
out saying that a pupil should 
never be scolded about his low 
points on the profile. It would be 
better to say: “You did not do as 
well on these as you hoped, did 
you? What do you think that you 
might do to bring yourself up on 
these low points?” Now, after an 
individual program of improve- 
ment, whether it be one of im- 
provement in one or both phases 
of arithmetic, whether it be any 
one or more of the four points of 
language usage, you should ar- 
range to follow up. A child left 
to himself will soon get tired and 
lose zest and enthusiasm, regard- 
less of how enthusiastic his start. 
Re-motivation is needed. While 
a horizontal line may be drawn 
across through the grade-place- 
ment point, as 5.4, it will be ob- 
served that many of the pupil’s 
scores are at a level lower than 
this horizontal. The teacher should 


not be so much concerned that 
every child’s every score shall be 
up to the grade horizontal. He 
or she should be more concerned 
that each child’s average 
(“Total”) score is up on a level 
with his mental-age level. One 
may say that, if a child’s average 
score is on a level with his mental- 
age level, that child’s learning is 
100% efficient. That would be 
true whether the children be 
taught by the traditional methods 
or by the more _ progressive 
methods. A child’s average score 
(Total divided by 6) does not have 
to be up to the grade-placement 
level to have his learning 100% 
efficient. On the other hand, a 
brilliant child’s average score 
must be above his grade-place- 
ment level for his learning to be 
100% efficient. Many slow-learn- 
ing children are much _ over- 
worked; many brilliant children 
are so much under-worked to sat- 
isfy the teacher that they are in- 
curring serious habits of mental 
laziness. They are five-talented 
children and are using only a part 


of their talents, or they are just 
not working up to their ability. 
All children in school, of normal 
health and strength, should make 
an achievement equal to their 
ability to learn; that is, the age 
equivalent, on the same level with 
their average score, should reach 
the level of mental age, if they do 
mental work normal for them. In . 
other words, whether the children 
be slow-learning or fast-learning 
their accomplishment ratio should 
be 100. Accomplishment should 
be equal to ability to accomplish. 


Curricular Change 


This, of course, does not mean a 
change of subjects. Since the 
subjects are prescribed by law, 
and the books are adopted in a 
multiple list by a state agency, the 
local school cannot change the cur- 
riculum either as to subjects or 
textbooks. Nevertheless, there is 
much variation as to what may 
be done by way of adaptation and 
emphasis. If the local policy of 
promotion and classification be 
that based primarily on chrono- 





for grade 4 


love them.” 


Distant Doorways 
for grade 4 


SILVER 





INTERMEDIATE 


221 East 20th St. 


For the Intermediate Grades 


Basal Literature 


STORIES TO REMEMBER. 


compiled by 


Elizabeth H. Bennett, Mabe! B. Dowse, and Mary D. Edmonds 
Wonder and Laughter 


Dreaming and Daring 
for grade 5 


The books speak for themselves. The Teacher's Guides have met with an enthusiastic response from 
teachers who have asked us for help in presenting fine literature to children in this age group. The 
“basic quality of the materials does not detract from the charm of the stories. These books have 
been available for nearly a year but the only report on their “appeal” has been: “The children 


Ansel: Handing: 
1947 Edition 


Frontiers Old and New 
for grade 5 


An exceptional skills program in vivid, fascinating texts—accompanied by Teachers’ Guides. 


Representative in Tennessee: Earl G. Routon 
Paris, Tennessee 


409 Jackson Street, 


BURDETT 


READERS 


by Stephen F. Bayne and Nila Banton Smith 


Chicago 16, Ill. 


High Road to Glory 
for grade 6 


On The Long Road 
for grade 6 


COMPANY 
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Second Semester 





Two and Two Again — First Grade 
Arithmetic 


Retail Price 44c 
v 


We Like to Read, Book One — First 
Grade, Second Semester, Reading 


Retail Price 33c 
v 


Workbooks for Geography — Available 
for practically all of the newly adopted 
texts in grades in which geography is 
taught. 

v 


Fifth Grade History — Two different forms 
to be used with two different texts. 


v 


European Backgrounds — Two different 
forms to be used with two different texts. 


v 


Tennessee History — to be used with 
“Tennessee — Its Growth and Progress” 
Retail Price 48c 


v 


Workbooks for Health — Grades Four to 
Eight, Inclusive. 
Retail Prices 
Grades Four and Five 38c 
Grades Six and Seven 43c 
Grade Eight 48c 
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The World We Live In, Grades Three to 
Seven, Inclusive — A new, different 
and efficient series for elementary 
science. 

Retail Prices 
Grade Three 46c 
Grades Four to Seven 48c 


v 


Community Civics — For use with 
“Building Citizenship” 
Retail Price 68c 


v 


Many other workbooks in other subjects 
are available. 


Write for prices and catalogue. 


Discounts — Usual school discount from 
above retail prices allowed on direct 
quantity orders. 


ORDER FROM 





logical age, there may be arranged 
in the classroom sub-groups, vary- 
ing according to ability to do the 
work and to the textbooks. The 
writer knows of a second-grade 
classroom that usually has in it 
four smaller groups in each of 
which the instruction is adapted 
to the ability in that group to 
learn. Something should be done 
in each grade to reduce the 
enormous heterogeneity of chil- 
dren who are largely grade-placed 
by chronological age, in order to 
be able to teach those children in 
terms of their ability to learn. 
We should “take every child as he 
is, with reference to what he can 
be taught to become.” A child of 
mental-ability level of only third 
grade, regardless of how old he is, 
cannot do properly work of fifth- 
grade difficulty. A child in the 
fifth-grade who has eighth-grade 
ability should not be permitted to 
loaf through the year just playing 
dolls in the fifth-grade. 


One principal, who recognizes 
the differences of ability to learn 
in each grade, told the writer that, 
in the fifth-grade of his school, he 
had books available of different 
grade levels. If there are some 
children who have been in school 
for five years and have only third- 
grade learning-ability, his teach- 
ers have been trained by him to 
suggest to these children those 
books which are less difficult to 
read. Soon these slow-learning 
children will be saying, “I like this 
book; it is not so hard to read.” 
If there are some children in the 
fifth-grade who have seventh- 
grade learning-ability, there are 
also some books of a_ seventh- 
grade level of difficulty, and those 
children are encouraged to read 
them. Similar adaptations are 
made in that school to suit the 
varying abilities of the children to 
learn. 


Homogeneous grouping is an 
impossibility ; but reduction of ex- 
treme heterogeneity is a high pos- 
sibility and should be effected. If 
it cannot be done in gradation, 
some of it can be done by group- 
ing within the grade. It is possible 
that much more care needs to be 








taken in many schools for a bet- 
ter type of gradation, promotion, 
and other grouping. In brief, 
instruction in subject-matter and 
in method must be adapted to the 
children’s abilities to learn. Chil- 
dren must be taken as they are 
with reference to what they can 
be taught to become. In the 
language of old Pestalozzi of long 
ago, “instruction must be psychol- 
ogized.” 








CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 


























On a heavy white paper circle 12” or larger, rule 
off 16 or more sections, each a different 
CRAYOLA color. On another circle 14” or larger, 
letter 12 numbers around the rim. For each num- 
ber have a folded slip of paper indicating a ques- 
tion. Form a turntable by placing smaller circle 
over large. Insert a heavy pin through the centers 
and into a small cardboard box. Each student 
chooses a color, then spins the top wheel. The 
number nearest his color is the question he must 
answer. If that number has already been used, he 
must spin again. 

CRAYOLA is the trade 
name of Gold Medal Wax 
Crayons that do not smudge 
or bend, are permanent and 
waterproof. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Homemade Biology Equipment 


TED COBUN 
Clarksville High School 


a THE interests of audio-vis- 
ual education and, in fact of 
elfective education in any case, 
having, getting, or producing 
various kinds of training aids is a 
vital consideration. To further 
the interest of our biology class, 
projects were assigned each in- 
dividual with primary emphasis 
on the production of training 
aids. Students have constructed 
the following training aids this 
year: 
Paramecium Model 

This is easily produced in a 
minimum of time from a scrap of 
wood, several pieces of any color 
of yarn, some paint, and a little 
glue. The wood is shaped like a 
slipper and cilia are represented 
by small pieces of the yarn glued 
all around the sides. The various 
parts of the paramecium are 
painted on both sides of the wood, 
after first painting it a neutral 
gray. 

Mitosis Models 

These are made from cylinders 
of heavy cellophane, held together 
with scotch tape. The nuclei and 
spindles and chromosomes are 
constructed from small bits of 
picture wire, yarn, and glue. 
When prepared, the insides of the 
“cells” are suspended with thread 
from cardboard discs glued to 
each end of the cylinders. 

Other kinds of mitosis displays 
can be made from mitosis draw- 
ings backed with plywood. The 
value of these is in their ability 
to be passed around the class for 
close inspection. After class use, 
they can be hung on the walls 
from hangers made from a paper 
clip fastened to the back of the 
plywood with a thumbtack. 

Ragdoll Models 

We have produced models of 
hydra, protococcus, tapeworms, 
volvox, and planaria, by making 
small ragdoll models of them. Of 
course, they are not pictographi- 
cal representations, but they serve 
to carry the point of construction 
and are excellent to promote indi- 
vidual research. 
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Aquaria 
We are constructing aquaria of 
the balanced variety which are 
contained in carboys and in large 
bottles. The aquaria are supplied 
with fish, plants, and snails se- 
cured from local ponds and 
streams by the individuals who 
have chosen this subject. After 
balancing, they are sealed off, 
and when they prove their bal- 
ance, we will distribute them 
throughout the school and keep 
the subject before the students at 
all times, as well as those students 
who do not take biology. 
Terraria 
Terraria are constructed in the 
same manner as the aquaria, ex- 
cept that land situations are set 
up in the place of aquatic situa- 
tions. Desert, woods, swamp, and 
fields have been depicted. 
Incubators 
We have constructed one small 


incubator from plywood, wall- 
board insulation, a scrap of glass, 
small bits of wire, a purchased 
thermostat, and an electric light 
and socket. To determine tem- 
perature, a hole was bored and a 
thermometer and rubber cork in- 
serted into the incubator box. 
This is used in elementary bac- 
teriological and fungus studies. 
Also, it is used as an incubator to 
determine fetal growth rates. 
Bioplastics 

Besides the production of very 
attractive and useful specimens, a 
study in plastics is provided by a 
plastic kit which has been pur- 
chased by various members of the 
class. All sorts of specimens have 
been embedded in plastics. These 
are relatively indestructible and 
hand lens and microscopic mag- 
nifications are possible. The col- 
lection of specimens to imbed also 
has its value, which is a by- 
product. 

Charts and Posters 

This is the common type of proj- 
ect, but we have varied it by mak- 
ing animated studies of the ni- 
trogen cycle. Also, dissectable 
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@ MY ENGLISH NOTEBOOK 

There is a Notebook for each book 
of Learning Essential English. The 
Notebook provides a place for all 
the written assignments. The Note- 
book insures a complete record of 
a pupil's work in each grade, 3-8. 
Answer books and manuals free to 
teachers. 


@ SOCIAL STUDIES WORKBOOKS 
Social Studies Exercise Books are 
provided for Our Country, A World 
Background for the United States, 
The United States of America, and 
Fundamentals of Citizenship. These 
exercise books emphasize economic 
and geographic aspects of history 
and provide additional map work. 


@ READING WORKBOOKS 
Teachers using the Laidlaw Basic 


LAIDLAW 


328 S. Jefferson St., 
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Supplementary Aids to Use with 


YOUR BASIC LAIDLAW TEXTS 


Bring You Planned Lessons to Save Time 


Readers, 1947 Edition, grades 1-3, 
will find that the new Teachers’ 
Manuals for these Readers provide 
a superior teaching plan directed 
to teaching each child in terms of 
his own experience and ability. 
These Manuals present a complete 
plan of reading instruction. The new 
Workbooks develop all the skills of 
oral and silent reading. Workbooks 
are also available for grades 4, 5, 
and 6. ‘ 


@ JUNIOR AND SENIOR LITERA- 


TURE 


Teachers using the Cultural Growth 
Series may secure a free teachers’ 
guide. Special tests may be pur- 
chased. The tests are based on 
stories in each text. 


BROTHERS 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


Chicago 6 
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models of the human body and oth- 
er forms of animal life are pos- 
sible, and have been made by us. 
Large, clear drawings, brilliant 
colors, large legible print, and cov- 
erage of small areas are empha- 
sized. 


Miscellaneous 


In order that the future may be 
absolutely provided for we have 
constructed a large planting table 
on four legs which is filled with 
the most fertile earth obtainable. 
Experiments in fertilization, 
growth, and hybridization are 
carried on here. Also, two win- 
dow boxes are slung inside the 
windows and are filled with fertile 
soil. These boxes are each ten 
feet long and six inches in width 
and depth. 

Although testing is one of the 
least popular of our activities, 
several of our class seamstresses 
have made draw curtains for the 
blackboards. One curtain set 
with draw string is attached to 
each section of blackboard. The 
curtains may be drawn to cover 
test material, and opened to dis- 
play it. Also, only one section of 


the board may be made visible at 
any one time. Notes can be placed 
on the board prior to instruction 
and made visible when desired, 
and closed when desired, so that 
the pupil’s attention may be di- 
rected to the specific point being 
taught. 

All projects mentioned have 
been produced by the students 
without any expense to the school. 
It is obvious that beyond mere 
construction, the values of re- 
search, and the knowledge that 
the projects produced will be of 
immense value to the classes yet 
to come, the project is providing 
the pupils of the class with an 
experience in social living. 


The really great school and college 
teachers are not primarily teachers 
of biology, English or economics. They 
are teachers of young men and women. 
Their success can be measured by the 
degree to which they correct, humanize 
and enrich the student’s perspective, 
and give him wider interests, new hori- 
zons, enlarged frames of reference, and 
those sounder habits of working and 
thinking which make it possible for 
him to discover the relevant facts in 
any field, and in his own reach valid 
conclusions.—Christian Gauss 








Headden Leaves 
Department 

H. C. Headden, director of 
schoolhouse planning and 
transportation for the State 
Department of Education 
for 10 years, will resign 
early next month to enter a 
school supply business in 
Nashville. The four-part- 
ner, incorporated firm will 
be located at 1819 Church 
Street. 

Others partners in the 
firm will be W. H. Cherry, 
school plant and transpor- 
tation supervisor of Ruth- 
erford County, who has 
already announced his resig- 
nation effective January 1; 
Ben Houston, public schools 
supervisor at Johnson City; 
and B. B. Taylor, former 
principal of Henderson High 
School. They plan to open 
for business early in Jan- 
uary. 














On the TENNESSEE LIST 


HAVE you SEEN B. R. MEANS? 


If not, send for him at once! Mr. Means is the MERRILL 
representative that has been helping teachers everywhere in 
Tennessee solve their perplexing reading problems. Send for 
him NOW, so that he can tell you about these new reading 
materials that have taken America by storm: 


READING SKILLTEXTS ... 


. . « the NEW low-cost books for every-pupil reading 
skill-developement, reading readiness through High School. 
Inexpensive READING SKILLTEXTS are being successfully used 
to guarantee unqualified reading success for nearly 2,000,000 
pupils in America this year! These unsurpassed books will help 
you make big reading gains—gains you can actually measure— 
for as little as 2lc per pupil! 


PHONICS SKILLTEXTS... 


- . « three just-published books for grades 1-4 that teach 
the 23 most important word recognition skills. Low-priced 
PHONICS SKILLTEXTS provide meaningful, enjoyable ma- 
terials that include poetry and choral speaking activities. Let 
PHONICS SKILLTEXTS provide your primary grade pupils 
with real foundations for reading success—at only 24¢ per 


pupil! 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO., Inc. 
Affiliated With American Education Press, Inc. 
400 South Front Street TENNESSEE REPRESENTATIVE: 
Columbus 15, Ohio B. R. MEANS, 2707 Hawthorne 
. Nashville 4, Tennessee 











Reading for 
Interest, Revised 





By Paut WItTTy AND OTHERS 


A superior basal reading series for Grades One 
through Six, with texts for the first three 
grades now revised to keep abreast of new re- 
search in reading and in child development. 
This series insures maximum reading success 
through superlative literary quality, a sound 
readiness program for each grade, and a con- 
trolled vocabulary. Written and illustrated 
by children’s favorite authors and illustrators 
in collaboration with outstanding educators. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


50 Pryor Street N. E., Atlanta 3 


Tennessee Agent 
Mr. W. T. Stevens 
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Jackson Gets What It Wants 


Frances Arrants Barker 
Supervising Teacher, Jackson 


| N 1945-46 a survey was made 

in Tennessee to find out what 
the people wanted their schools 
to do for their children. The sur- 
vey showed a desire for a better 
program of public education than 
the one now afforded. The find- 
ings of the study were used in 
the recent legislation designed to 
promote immediate and long’ term 
improvements in the state’s pro- 
gram of public education. 

The people of Jackson want 
about the same things of their 
schools that the thousands of peo- 
ple over the state want. This re- 
port summarizes what Jackson 
wanted and what the city school 
system is doing to meet those de- 
mands. 


Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic 


First the people said that they 
wanted their children to be well 
grounded in reading, writing, 
spelling, and arithmetic. We are 
trying to improve our program 
of instruction so that these skills 
will be mastered. 

The teachers of Jackson and 
the supervising teacher compiled 
a “Guide for Teaching.” We have 
a strong basal reading program 
in the first six grades, and have 
put literature in grades seven 
and eight so our reading program 
may extend from the first through 
the twelfth grade. Our teachers 
are reading professional books, 
and attending demonstrations 
and group meetings to enable 
them to do a better job of teach- 
ing all the basic subjects. They 
are grouping pupils according to 
reading levels and are assuming 
the responsibility that is theirs 
to teach the children to read. Each 
teacher makes lesson plans and 
follows them, subject to continu- 
ous evaluation and planning with 
the supervising teacher. 


Reading for information as 
well as for pleasure is emphasized. 
We have a classroom library cen- 
ter in each of the classrooms in 
grades one to six in the white, 
and one to eight in the Negro 
schools. The secondary school 
libraries are being improved each 
year. 

In Jackson schools, spelling 
rows of words is not enough. Chil- 
dren must spell words correctly in 
sentences’ before satisfactory 
spelling is recognized. Too, we 
believe it is the job of the teacher 
to “direct the learning” in arith- 
metic, and have a study period for 
doing this at school. 

Getting Along With Others 

Jackson’s parents wanted their 
children to have the ability to get 
along well with others and they 
felt the schools should help de- 
velop this ability. As a result, 
we are having more clubs, com- 
mittees, and group work where 
practice in living together is 
given. We encourage in all of 
our classrooms a democratic at- 
mosphere where boys and girls 
can learn to work unselfishly for 
the good of all. 

Another way we are meeting 
this need is by our physical educa- 
tion program, developing the so- 
cial qualities of courage, honesty, 
initiative, cooperation, and self- 
confidence. 

The people are deeply con- 
cerned with the physical and 
mental health of their children. 
We are developing a city-wide 
program to meet this need. The 
city has a health coordinator and 
five special health education teach- 
ers. In-service training is pro- 
vided other teachers; in October 
the health coordinator taught four 
demonstration lessons to teacher 
groups showing how to correlate 
health and science materials. This 
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oe CRISIS IN EDUCATION— 





an all-out campaign by 
American business to 
remedy the serious situa- 
3 tion facing American 
eng tigee™ schools. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars 

worth of radio, motion picture, maga- 
zine, and newspaper advertising is being 
poured into this effort to awaken 
America’s millions to this crisis. 

ae 
CASH CRISIS. We talk about our great 
educational system, yet we spend four 
times as much for tobacco and liquoras we 
spend for our schools. How can we chan- 
nel a larger proportion into education? 

Nr 
COLLEGE CRISIS. Veterans have bulged 
college enrollment to unprecedented fig- 
ures—but only two per cent of them are 
in training for teaching. How shall we 
recruit more teachers? 

PPP 
CHILDHOOD CRISIS. In less than ten 
years six million more children will have 
entered school. Shall they be welcomed 
into antiquated buildings, understaffed 
by inadequately prepared teachers? 

OPP 
BOOK CRISIS. Budgetary shortages have 
kept in use books copyrighted before 
World War I. Paper shortages and pro- 
duction problems have limited replace- 
ments of textbooks. How shall we teach 
history in 1948 from 1915 texts? 

OPDA 
THE REMEDY. The campaign sponsored 
by American business seeks to answer 
these queries by arousing public fervor 
for greater tax support, more teacher 
training, and more adequate buildings 

ww 
WINSTON welcomes this opportunity 
to contribute its regular space in this 
and forty-nine other magazines to assure 
all readers of WINSTON FLASHES 
that we are whole- 
heartedly cooper- ot ee a, 
ating in this cam- 
paign to emphasize 
the slogan—OUR 
TEACHERS MOLD 
OUR NATION’S 
FUTURE! 





Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch §$ 
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year we have started a teaching 
program for home-bound chil- 
dren, too, with three teachers 
devoting full time to these chil- 
dren. 


Character Training 


Jackson insists that character, 
discipline and religious education 
be included in the school program. 
To this end, we have regular 
chapel programs, Junior Red 
Cross, weekly visits by ministers, 
and Gra-Y, Hi-Y and Tri-Y clubs 
in the schools. 

A strong plea for music, art, 
and appreciation of beauty was 
presented by our people. Our 
music program in the first six 
grades is directed by an alert 
music supervising teacher who 
works with the classroom teach- 
ers. In the secondary schools we 
have special classes in music, and 
the band director works in the 
three secondary schools. 

We are beginning a music ap- 
preciation program in the lower 
grades. The city has purchased 


recordings to be circulated among 
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the schools and each school, 
through the P. T. A. or otherwise, 
has recently purchased one or 
more record players. 


Experience in Good Citizenship 

Our parents think that justice, 
respect for democratically estab- 
lished authority, and good citizen- 
ship should be taught in the 
schools. We are attempting to 
accomplish this by permitting 
pupils in all grades to accept re- 
sponsibility and to practice good 
citizenship daily. They are given 
opportunities to preside over 
meetings of clubs, they are learn- 
ing to abide by the decision of the 
majority, to work together as a 
group. Because the selection and 
use of leaders are so important in 
a democracy, students should have 
equal opportunities to develop 
their abilities and attain the posi- 
tions of leadership they are com- 
petent to fill. The use of student 
traffic patrolmen who are respon- 
sible for the safety regulations 
near their schools is one way we 
teach respect for democratically 
established authority. 


In our social studies classes the 
teachers are helping to give young 
people a clear understanding of 
the meaning of American de- 
mocracy, an appreciation of the 
struggle by which it has been 
achieved, and a vivid awareness 
of the forces with which democ- 
racy must contend today. 


Vocational Education 

The survey showed that the 
people expected the schools to 
provide training and experience 
which will make both children 
and adults vocationally competent. 
In an effort to satisfy this need, 
the city has a director of voca- 
tional education and _ evening 
school coordinator who works 
with students and persons out of 
school. Courses in distributive 
education, diversified occupations, 
home mechanics, and metal shop 
are taught for students. There 
are evening classes for adults in 
electrical trades, blueprint read- 
ing, commercial sewing, sales- 
manship and sales preparatory 
work. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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"BOUND TO STAY BOUND" 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, INC. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 
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BINDING 
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THE PUPIL LOOKS AT 
TEACHING 


E. G. Rogers 


NUMBER of high school 

seniors were recently given 
the opportunity of listing the 
characteristics of a successful 
teacher according to their own 
viewpoints of these qualifications, 
and based upon their personal 
observations and _ experiences. 
Since each desirable trait was 
listed in the order of its seem- 
ing importance, it is at once ap- 
parent that the students them- 
selves are definitely on the posi- 
tive side in demanding for their 
teachers such qualifications as 
thorough training, a definite eth- 
ical consciousness, a professional 
spirit and attitude, an effective 
teacher-pupil relationship, a co- 
operative attitude toward the 
school in general, and a whole- 
some community spirit. 


Teacher Preparation 


The matter receiving most fre- 
quent mention was that of teacher 
preparation. The need for a 
specific planning for each assign- 
ment and recitation indicates at 
least the student’s regard for 
planned and meaningful effort. 
It is mentioned in this connection 
that the teacher must have some 
talent for teaching accompanied 
by a number of the personal 
graces which may contribute to 
his or her resources for effective- 
ness. Following are a few of 
these suggestions as pointed out 
by students. 


1. The teacher must be proper- 
ly trained. 

2. The teacher must plan his 
work for each recitation. 

3. The teacher must know what 
he is teaching. 

4. The teacher must have pa- 
tience, the courage of his 
convictions, a good disposi- 
position, good manners, a 
sense of humor, a pleasing 
voice and personality, and a 
reasonable self-control. 


Teacher Ethics 


The ethical viewpoint of the 
teacher as evaluated by the stu- 
dent has to do specifically with his 
attitudes toward subject-matter 
materials, toward the students, 
toward the school and faculty, and 
toward himself. Those of most 
frequent mention are the follow- 
ing: 

1. The teacher must love God 
and have respect for the 
things of God. 

2. The teacher must be gen- 
erous (in a spirit of willing- 
ness to share liberally in 
helpfulness to others). 

38. The teacher must demon- 
strate sportsmanship and 
fair play. 

4. The teacher must exemplify 
open-mindedness at all times 
and in all matters. 

5. The teacher must be a friend 
as well as a teacher. 

6. The teacher must have and 
retain a sense of humor. 


Professional Attitude 


Teacher ethics is perhaps com- 
prehended in professional atti- 
tude, but fails to include several 
other factors which have to do 
with maximum efficiency and ulti- 
mate success in the profession of 
teaching. Students may not know 
how to teach, but they have a way 
of recognizing effective teaching. 
These are some of the points 
which they call to our attention: 


1. The teacher must have an 
interest in matters of educa- 
tional progress. 

2. The teacher must undertake 
to do the most effective 
teaching of which he is ca- 
pable. 

3. The teacher must cooperate 
with the school and with 
other teachers. 

4. The teacher must like to 
teach. 
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5. The teacher should teach 
the subjects he likes. 

6. The teacher should always 
conduct himself in a manner 
to be above reproach. 

7. The teacher must practice 
self-control. 

8. The teacher must be prompt 
and alert. 


Teacher-Pupil Relationships 


The student’s psychology of 
teacher-pupil relationships is 
fundamentally sound. He would 
not ask anything from his teacher 
he would not ask of him. The 
most he would ask is fairness, 
frankness, and ethical-profession- 
al attitudes. He would like to 
know that his teacher is interested 
in him and will with tact, consid- 
eration, and confidence demon- 
strate this interest daily. The 
following statements suggest 
points of most frequent mention: 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Movies in the 


ENGLISH CLASS 


Catherine Brown 
Knoxville High School 


bh year marks the most ex- 
tensive visual education pro- 
gram that the English department 
of Knoxville High School has en- 
joyed. Under the leadership of 
Mr. Curtis Gentry, supervisor, 
and Mr. A. L. Jobe, head of the 
department, we have provided 
eight 45 minute features and 
seven 10 minute films for the stu- 
dents. 

Mr. James E. Arnold, in charge 
of the University of Tennessee 
Extension Film _ Service, has 
added 29 new films suitable for 
English classes to the Film Libra- 
ry this year. There were before 
September, 1947, approximately 
34 films that were adaptable for 
use in the senior high school 
classes. 

Our film program for 1947-48 
includes Great Expectations, 


Heidi, House of Seven Gables, 
Christmas Carol, Magnificent 
Obsession, Pride and Prejudice, 
Les Miserables, Tale of Two 
Cities, Stephen Foster Melodies, 
It’s All Yours (literary remini- 
scences), William Rose Benet, 
Mark Twain, Boyheod and Bill 
and I Went Fishing (Edgar Guest 
poems). 


In scheduling this program and 
carrying it out the English de- 
partment has worked with the 
principal, the supervisor of audio- 
visual education, Mrs. Wanda 
Johnston, and our school’s visual 
education chairman, Mr. C. A. 
Browning. The general plan is 
to show one 45 minute film and 
one 10 minute film each month. 
The students enjoy the pictures 
and their response has been ex- 
cellent. 


A flexible study plan for the 
longer films, prepared by Mr. 
Max J. Herzberg, Weequahic 
High School, Newark, New 
Jersey, stresses these points: life 
of the author, synopsis of the 
story, a list of the author’s other 
books with some discussion of the 


more familiar ones, interesting 
data about the filming of the pic- 
ture, a comparison (if it is pos- 
sible to prepare one) between a 
particular scene as the author 
wrote it and the same scene as 
the motion picture scenario writer 
must have prepared it, oral re- 
ports or written themes based on 
the film, and literary criticism of 
the book studied. 


Probably all of these points 
are not covered on one particular 
film, but the ideas are quite full 
of suggestions for further study. 
In the current magazines are 
many helpful suggestions for the 
study of the motion picture, and 
frequently an address is given to 
which a teacher can write for 
excellent material on a current 
picture. 
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Please Ask for 
Full Information 


THE GINN 
BASIC READERS 


Make Teaching Easy—and Learning 
Meaningful 


The new GINN BASIC READERS 
a basic reading series. They provide 


meet all fundamental requirements of 
for the needs of all children, embody 


tried, proven teaching and learning methods, and form an integral part of 
one comprehensive program of curricular experiences. 


These readers are easy and meaningful. 
Not merely mastery of word forms, but understanding. 


main objective. 
kevnote of each book is simplicity — 


Reading with meaning is their 


naturalness. These features, with the 


lively appeal of the fascinating stories and charming illustrations, make the 


GINN BASIC READERS a delight to chi 


Idren. 


Readers, workbooks and teachers’ manuals through Grade 3, prepared by 
David HI. Russell, Odille Ousley, Grace B. Haynes, and Gretchen Wulfing, will 


be ready in January. 


165 Luckie St. 
Atlanta 3 


Represented by 
Thomas M. Woodron 
P.O. Box 246, 





PANTY 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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SOLD AMERICAN! 


Catherine Louise Allen 


Associate Professor Physical 
Education, University of 
Tennessee 


"Swing your partner round and round, 
Swing that gal and strut to town, 


Swing her!" 


HE warehouse rocked rather 

turbulently. Tobacco waved 
gleefully from the rafters. Feet 
patted the floor rhythmically, and 
rural Tennessee swung their part- 
ners—rural Tennessee in blue 
jeans and plaid jackets—Future 
Farmers of America and Future 
Homemakers of America swing- 
ing down the line! 


Here was a typical scene from 
a new training program that has 
touched the lives of hundreds of 
rural Tennesseans during recent 
fall months, and should be felt by 
thousands upon thousands in the 
years tocome. Here was a group 
assembled, by the FFA and the 
FHA and, under the instruction 
of a member of the University of 
Tennessee’s Department of Physi- 
cal Education, was being trained 
in recreational leadership—to 
teach people to play! However 
light-hearted was the atmosphere 
of this gathering, its social im- 
plications were as dead-serious as 
a demonstration to prevent the 
erosion of our farmlands. 


It was in Morristown that a 
tobacco warehouse provided the 
meeting place for this assembly of 
youth. In some 16 other towns 
throughout Tennessee, they met 
in school gymnasia, churches— 
any place that was large enough 
to accommodate a goodly crowd, 
for they came from as far away 
as 60 and 75 miles. They rolled 
in—in cars, in trucks, in buses, 
with a box lunch under one arm 
and a mimeographed pamphlet 
under the other—to spend two 
full days of learning to lead others 


This picture showed none of 
the uncertainties and insecurities 
of the untrained. Tennessee’s 
FFA and FHA supervisors had 
been wise. They had chosen the 
most capable young people and 
their vocational teachers for the 
recreational leadership training 
course, realizing the impact of 
such a program on rural life in 
Tennessee. 

The leadership training pro- 
gram originated last summer, 
when Mr. Louis A. Carpenter, 
East Tennessee district super- 
visor of vocational agriculture, 
presented the problem of the need 
of rural recreational leaders to 
the University’s Department of 
Physical Education. Laying its 
foundation on the premise that 
total community recreation must 
be “of the community, by the 
community, for the community,” 
this leadership program was set 
up on a long-term basis. The 
initial meetings were concerned 
with social recreation—capable 
leadership with the use of ade- 
quate materials, and_ efficient 
methods which would allow the 
boys and girls to plan and direct 
their FFA-FHA parties and com- 
munity gatherings including par- 
ents, grandparents, and _ teen- 
agers, thus uniting families and 
communities and the forces for 
good as well as good times. 

Organization of the program in 
East Tennessee was effected by 
Mr. Carpenter, with the assist- 
ance of Miss Mabel Yates, district 
supervisor of vocational home 
economics. Letters announcing 
each meeting were sent through- 
out the district to the advisers of 
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“Theatre in a Suitcase” 


16mm. SOUND PROJECTOR, AMPLIFIER, 
SPEAKER AND SCREEN—ALL-IN-ONE— 
SMALL, COMPACT CASE ‘ 
WEIGHING LESS THAN G1 Ibs. 
DeVRY gives you the teacher's projector— 
designed specifically for classroom use. As 
light and easy to carry as a portable radio 


and as simple to operate. 
Note these BIG projector features you get in 
the DeVRY “‘Bantam”’. 
@ Brilliant, Flickerless Pictures 
@ Amazingly Life-Like Sound 
@ 2000 ft. Film Capacity 
@ 750-1000 Watt Illumination 
@ Light Out-Put Exceeds 200 Lumens 
@ Sound and Silent Projection 
@ Fast Motor-Driven Rewinding 
@ Coated Projection Lens 
@ Coated Condenser Lens 
@ Automatic Loop Setter 
@ Rotating Sound Drum 
@ Prefocused Exciter Lamp 
@ Simplest Film Threading 
@ Instant, Positive Tilting 
@ Precision Built of Quality Materials 
@ Absolute Film Projection 
@ Motor Driven Forced-Air Cooling 
@ Operation on Either AC or DC 


Asa PETERSON 


James Rosertson HOTEL 


NASHVILLE, 
Please send literature on the DeVRY “BANTAM” 
témm. projector. 


Address 
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the FFA and FHA and to the 
leading young men and women 
who were invited to the training 
course. Similar procedures were 
followed in conducting courses in 
Middle and West Tennessee. 


Into these communities went 
the training unit, equipped with 
balls and record players, records 
and microphones, accordion and 
song sheets, paper and pencils. 
A mimeographed pamphlet had 
been prepared previously by the 
Department of Physical Educa- 
tion of the University of Tennes- 
see, giving materials and methods 
for social recreation in simple and 
explicit language that untrained 
leaders could understand and ex- 
ecute. On the first day of the 
institute, materials were taught— 
folk games, songs, quiet games, 
sports, stunts, mixers. The 
second day was devoted to a re- 
view of these materials and of the 
teaching hints and the students 
were divided into groups for plan- 
ning. These groups of young 
leaders were given assignments 





MUSIC FOR 1948 


Start the year right by buying the 
BEST music of all publishers, the 
FINEST instruments and musical mer- 
chandise obtainable. 


STROBEL’S 


The House Musical 
29 Arcade 5-6694 








“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 
JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 
purpose comparable to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Daniel Jones’s Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 

638 Pages — Size, 644 x 9 x 1% inches — 

Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 
G.&C.MERRIAM CO, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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and they were expected to present 
their program to the entire 
gathering. Their plan was their 
own organized recreation for the 
community back home. A small 
beginning, perhaps, but each of 
these young people returned home 
to teach. If each of the 100 or 
150 present in each group went 
back and taught only one or two 
persons, the seed planted should 


Our rural youth is getting a 
taste of America’s heritage. The 
folk games they play, the square 
dances, the arts and crafts they 
are learning, are as vital a part 
of the country’s culture as are 
Plymouth Rock or the public 
school. It may be a gradual proc- 
ess, but from where we’re stand- 
ing, it seems that Tennessee is 
well on the road to being “sold 


reap a great harvest. American” all the way! 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 









Unique study 
possibilities 
may be 
found 
in just 
BUTTONS 


Here three teachers 
tell of teaching-aids 
they find in but- 
tons. Other class- 
room projects are 
illustrated. 


Miss Lettie Lee Ralph, Social Studies, 

Ewing Township, New Jersey 

«< Buttons are tangible things children use and un- 

derstand. Buttons picturing fables, stories, myths 

illustrate literature lessons. Buttons from old- 

=e, fashioned clothes, or used in political campaigns 
7) make history realistic. For geography there are but- 

tons of vegetable-ivory (South Am.), cinnabar, 

bamboo (China), glass (New Jersey), mosaics 

(Italy); for science: plastic, pearl, tortoise shell." 


An Interesting Map: regional aspects 
of country made vivid with typical 
buttons. 


Mrs. Nellie Martin, Home Economics, Oaktown, Ind. 
«¢Buttons add interest to my vocation . . . flower, 
leaf, animal designs illustrate botany. Wood, 
leather, metal buttons are fine handcraft materials. 





Greeting Cards: pictures made gay 


with colorful buttons. 
Mrs. Bertha Sampson, Visiting Teacher, 


Trenton, New Jersey 

«‘An extracurricular activity is a button club. 
Pearl study is fascinating. Military buttons give 
interesting stories about famous regiments.” 





if further interested, write National Button Society, 
47 Keith, Springfield, Mass.; Button Bulletin of N. 
B.S.; Just Buttons magazine, Jr. Dept., 104 New- 
ton, Hartford, Conn. Special acknowledgment to 
Mrs. Edwin F. Tarbox, Arlington, Mass. 

We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions 
of people find chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them. 














Button Calendar: buttons and sketches 
decoratively describe the months. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for complete chewing enjoyment. 
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JACKSON 


(Continued from page 22) 

The administrators of the ed- 
ucational program for the city of 
Jackson are taking every advan- 
tage to meet the desires of the 
people for an improved program 
of public education for the nine 
schols of the city. These guide 
posts—what the people want for 
the children—will be used for all 
planning, organization, financing, 
and administration of the pro- 
gram. With their continuing co- 
operation, we can give the people 
of Jackson what they want in 
education. 





THE PUPIL LOOKS... 
(Continued from page 23) 

1. The teacher must be able to 
understand people and to be 
understood. 

2. The teacher must be able to 
gain and to bestow confi- 
dence. 

3. The teacher must be inter- 
ested in young people and 
their world of interests. 

4. The teacher must be able 
to create necessary interests 
in others. 

5. The teacher must be tactful. 

6. The teacher must speak in a 
kind, pleasing voice. 

7. The teacher must be and do 
the things suggested for his 
students. 

8. The teacher must be well- 
groomed. 


Teacher-School Relationships 


Although the student does not 
go into this phase of teaching ex- 
tensively, it is interesting to note 
that it has not been overlooked. 
He mentions these points of re- 
sponsibility : 

1. The teacher must be inter- 
ested in the school, its organ- 
izations and activities. 

2. The teacher must be coopera- 
tive. 

3. The teacher must be inter- 
ested in the general health 
of the school. 

4. The teacher must be inter- 
ested in the moral atmos- 
phere of the school. 

5. The teacher must be an ef- 

(Continued on page 28) 








Grey Uptiw eel 


CORRECTLY MEASURE 
STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 


These achievement tests make teaching more effective by enabling teachers to 
measure scientifically their students’ progress and to determine accurately the 
moterial that needs to be retaught. Based on data from nearly one million’ tests, 
each Gray-Votaw test is accurate, sure. The ten separate tests, all easy to score, 
ore easily understood by teachers and pupils. 


SEE VALIDATED IN SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 
PRIMARY TESTS 


For Grades 1, 2, 3—Test individual's achievement in 
the desired skills and attainments in five fundamental 
areas; reading comprehension, reading vocabulary, 
dictation, arithmetic reasoning, and arithmetic compu- 
tation. Child at the prereading level is able to make a 
score. To determine pupil's educational grade and 
educational age, with age and grade norms established 
for end of first grade. Manual of Directions, scoring 
key, Class Analysis Chart, and dictation exercises in 
each package. 

PRICE: Pkg. of 15 $1.25; Pkg. of 30... $2.00 

500 Tests or more... 6¢ each 


INTERMEDIATE TESTS 


Grades 4, 5, and 6—The new Gray-Votaw Intermediate 
Test provides sufficient span to take care of the re- 
terded fourth-grade pupil as well as the advanced 
sixth-grade pupil. Covers reading comprehension, read- 
ing vocabulary, knowledge of literature, elementary 
science, choice of words, social studies, health and 
physical education, arithmetic reasoning, arithmetic 
computation, and dictation. Easy-to-understand indi- 
vidual profile Chart to determine individual's total 
average, educational grade, and educationo!l age. 
Manvol of Directions, scoring key, Class Analysis Chart, 
and dictation exercises with each package of tests. 

PRICE: Pkg. of 15 $1.25; pkg. of 30... $2.00 

500 Tests or more 6c each 


ADVANCED TESTS 


Grades 7, 8, and 9—Provides scientific measuring device 
tn a much-neglected field; valuable in checking high 
school grade placement. Divided into 10 parts, reading 
comprehension, reading vocabulary, choice of words, 
knowledge of literature, dictation, social studies, health 
and physical education, science, arithmetic reasoning, 
and arithmetic computation. Munval of Directions, scor- 
ing key, Class Analysis Chart, and dictation exercises 
included in each package of tests. 

PRICE: 15 Tests $1.25; 30 Tests $2.00 

600 or more... 6c each 


vw AIR WORLD TEST 


Designed to contribute to understanding world changes 
resulting from airplane development and should prove 
- valuable in focusing attention on newer materials in 
the natural sciences and social studies. 100 items, 50 
dealing with vocabulary and 50 with information, re- 
quiring 30 minutes testing time. No norms established, 
but results should indicate extent of understanding. 
PRICE: 30 Tests . $1.50 
500 or more wwe 4 each 





Provides index to ability to find and to interpret printed 
information. For middle grades and junior high school. 
Tests: (1) knowledge needed in use of books and in 
interpretation of some of forms in which study materials 
are printed; (2) skill in thinking about materials read. 
Two forms provided to make a diagnosis of weaknesses 
and to recheck improvement and development. 


PRICE: 15 Tests $1.00; 30 Tests $1.75 
500 or more... 5¢ each 


Separate Answer Sheets es — 1¥2¢ each 
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SEND FOR * } COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF TESTS — ALSO FOR 96 
nee PAGE CATALOGUE OF STECK INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 


VOTAW ALGEBRA TESTS 





Contain 60 items arranged in order of difficulty, cover- 
ing addi ion, division, equa- 
tions; factoring, graphs, literals, signs of aggregation, 
concepts of positives and negatives, squore root, sub- 
stitution in formulas, construction of formulas from 
given conditions, exponents, and interpretative prob- 
lems. For use in first year alegbra, or as guidance 
survey in second-year algebra. 45 minutes testing time 
required. Available in three forms. 

PRICE: 15 Tosts.............. $ .60; 30 Tests ...._._.. $1.00 

500 Tests or more. .. ..2%2¢ each 
Manual of Directions and Grading Strip included with 
each package of Tests. 





ABBREVIATED EDITION 





— 4 through 8. Form of Standard Edition adapted 

hi scoring. Requi use of separate answer 
pars making it possible to reuse test booklets if pupils 
cre instructed not to write on booklets. Valuable for 
making quick diagnosis of pupil achievement. Short 
form, easy to check, inexpensive means of testing gen- 
eral achievement. May be scored by hand or by |. B. M 
electrical scoring machine. Provides tests for following 
subjects: elementary science, social studies, knowledge 
of literature, choice of words, reading vocabulary, and 
reading comprehension. 





PRICE: 15 Tests.......... “th ne: 30 Tests... $1.75 
500 or more... 5¢ each 
Answer Sheets. ........... Le ee | 


Three-fold purpose of this test is (1) to measure the 
pupils knowledge of danger situations; (2) to instruct 
him in such situation, and (3) to develop in him atti- 
tudes of concern and soberness in matters of sofety. 
Topics covered include: electricity, falls, holiday activi- 
ties, forms, guns, explosives, first aid, poisons, safety 
ogencies, recreation, industry, automobiles, streets and 
highways, etc. Available in two forms, thus providing 
a means of measuring improvement, Manual of -Direc- 
tions and Norms and Scoring Keys in each package of 


tests. 
PRICE: 15 Tests.......$ .80; 30 Tests... $1.50 


WORD NUMBER 





Grades 4 to 8 (Form X) and High School (Form A). 
Measures aptitude for school work, especially facility 
with words and numbers. Three parts: Word meaning, 
word relations, and number of numerical processes. 
Indicates level at which individyal can work. Manual 
of Directions, suggestions for interpretation of re- 
sults, and scoring key in each package. 


PRICE: 15 Tests une $1.00; 30 Tests... $1.75 
500 or more... 5¢ eac 
Separate Answer Sheets. Ye ach 


USE of LIBRARY wirees: 





For high school and college. For measurement of skills 
which lie at basis of effective study. Port 1 measures 
student's ability to locate information; Part I! tests 
certain aspects of his ability to understand the ma- 
terial, once it has been found. Requires only 40 minutes 
testing time. 

PRICE: 15 Tests.........$1.00; 30 Tests... $1.75 

500 or more... 5¢ each 

Separate Answer Sheets...._____._._I ye each 











THE PUPIL LOOKS... 


(Continued from page 27) 
fective disciplinarian. 

The student is still inclined to 
relate the teacher to his own com- 
munity in which he retains an 
exemplary pride. He perhaps 
feels that the task of the teacher 
is that of preparing youth better 
to make a helpful and enjoyable 
contribution to the community 
from which the student has come 
and to which he may the more 
richly return. 

1. The teacher must be inter- 
ested in the community 
where he lives and labors. 

2. The teacher must be able to 
relate his teaching to com- 
munity interests. 

3. The teacher must be gener- 
ally cooperative in commu- 
nity welfare. 

4. The teacher must have the 
cooperation of parents. 

5. The teacher must be ade- 
quately paid for his services. 





“And all I ask is a tall 
ship and a star to steer 


her by...” 
Before the days of charts 
and compasses, mariners 


steered their ships by the 
stars. From these fixed 
points in the heavens, they 
could get their bearings and 
by them, through high seas 
and unknown waters, hold 
a steady course. 

Today the paths of educa- 
tion are not clearly marked. 
Undertows of conflicting 
ideologies are strong and 
deep; confusion runs high. 
Teachers strive in different 
directions toward divergent 
goals. Education, too, must 
have “a star to steer her by.” 

A sound functioning phi- 
losophy of education is that 
star. Without it the teacher 





AN EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


is subject to inner confusion 
and conflict. With it, he has 
a set of enduring values in 
the light of which he can de- 
termine the relative impor- 
tance of other’ values. 
Through it he can make wise 
choices, reach decisions that 
have purpose and consis- 
tency, and determine his 
proper course of action. 

The philosophy of a teach- 
er sets forth the life values 
which he places first and 
their accompanying prin- 
ciples of action in the field of 
education. It is the frame 
within which he works; it 
sets his goals, it determines 
his materials, it shapes his 
procedures and practices. 

—wW. A. BAss 

Superintendent, Nashville 

City Schools 











National Contests for Schools 


National Contest Committee of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 


HE national Contest Commit- 
tee has considered the appli- 
cations of firms, organizations, 
and institutions outside the or- 
ganized educational agencies that 
are seeking participation by 
schools in national contests. The 
following national contests have 
the approval of the Committee 
and are suggested to schools as 
the only national contests in 
which schools should participate 
during the school year 1947-48. 
The Committee has considered a 
large number of national contests 
and has sought additional specific 
information about many of them 
in which the educational aims and 
motives were not clearly stated. It 
places on the list only those na- 
tional contests in which education- 
al values for students in our sec- 
ondary schools seem to outweigh 
the direct or implied commercial 
aspects of the contest. 

The national Contest Committee: G. 
A. Manning, Principal, High School, 
Muskegon, Michigan, Chairman; Fred 
L. Biester, Superintendent, Glen Bard 
Township High School, Glenn Ellyn, 


Illinois; and John M. French, Principal, 
High School, LaPorte, Indiana. 


NATIONAL CONTESTS FOR 1947-48 
National Contest Approved 
Sponsoring Agency 

Advertising Federation of America, 
330 W 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Essay Contest 

American Association for the United 
Nations, Inc., 45 East 65th St., New 
York 21, N.Y. Hssay Contest on 
United Nations 

American Automobile Association, 17th 
St. and Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Traffic Safety 
Poster 

American Education Press, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Student Broadcast—“Am- 
erica’s Town Meeting of the Air” 

American Legion Auxiliary, 777 N. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. Pop- 
py Poster Contest 

Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, 63 
St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N.Y. 
Scholarships 

Conde Nast Publications, Inc., 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N.Y. Art 
Contest 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 
17th and D Streets, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Good Citizenship Pilgrim- 


age 

Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State 
St., Rochester 4, N. Y. Photographic 
Contest 

Fisher Body Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit 2, Michigan 
Craftsman’s Guild 

Knights of Pythias, 1054 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Oratorical Contest 

Ladies Auxiliary of the Veterans of 


Foreign Wars, 406 W. 34th St., Kan- 
sas City 2, Missouri. Essay Contest 

Loyal Legion Foundation, 837-839 
Lemcke Building Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Essay Contest 

National Administrative Board for 
Pepsi-Cola Scholarships, 532 Emerson 
St., Palo Alto, California. Pepsi-Cola 
Scholarships 

National Americanism Committee of the 
American Legion, 777 N. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis, Indiana. Oratorical 
Contest 

National Forensic League, Ripon, Wis- 
consin. Forensic (excluding debate) 
Contest 

National Graphic Arts Association, 719 
15th St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Essay Contest 

National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc., Suite 105, 11 S. La 
salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. Design for 
Easter Seal 

Propeller Club of the U. S., Port of 
New Orleans, Room 304, Association 
of Commerce Building, New Orleans 
5, Louisiana. Essay Contest 

Quiz Kids Scholarship Committee, 8 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Best Teacher Contest 

Scholarship Board of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. National Honor Society 
Scholarships 

Scholastic Magazine, Inc., 220 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Art, Litera- 
ture, Music Contests 

Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Science Talent 
Search 


A reprint of the article which ap- 
peared in the October, 1947, issue of 
The Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
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Adult Education is 
FOR TEACHERS, TOO 


Ralph W. Tyler 


Chairman, Department of 
Education 
University of Chicago 


HE first and most obvious 

adult group which the mod- 
ern school should serve comprises 
the teachers themselves. The Com- 
mission on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, after a five-year nation- 
wide study from 1939 to 1944, 
identified several major areas in 
which in-service education of 
teachers was most needed. Our 
concern here is how the modern 
school can meet these educational 
needs of teachers so as to insure 
an ever improving educational 
program. 


Learning About Children 

The commission noted that a 
large majority of teachers need a 
better understanding of child 
growth and development, and 
greater skill in using such knowl- 
edge in teaching and guidance. 
The research of the past fifteen 
years has thrown new light upon 
the way in which children and 
youth grow and has indicated 
more clearly the inter-relation- 
ship of physical, intellectual, so- 
cial, and emotional development. 
Out of this research have come 
suggestions for ways in which 
the teacher can use a knowledge 
of these factors of development 
to provide the basis for more ef- 
fective education of children and 
youth. 

During the last six years Pro- 
fessor Daniel Prescott and others 
have been experimenting with 
ways of conducting child study 
programs that will help to meet 
the teacher’s need for understand- 
ing child growth and development. 
It has been shown that teachers 
can conduct useful studies of the 
children in their own classrooms 
when given guidance through 
weekly discussion meetings with 
other teachers and monthly con- 
ferences with trained consultants. 


The results indicate that over a 
period of three or four years the 
understandings and practices of 
teachers in their relations with 
children can be markedly changed 
and their effectiveness greatly in- 
creased. 

Schools need to provide oppor- 
tunities for their teachers to con- 
duct studies of children, to meet 
in discussion groups, to confer 
with consultants, to summarize 
the information obtained, and to 
use it in planning changes in cur- 
riculum and guidance programs. 
Teachers must have the chance to 
observe children in the commu- 
nity, at home, in camp, as well as 
in school. Within the school com- 
fortable rooms that promote free 
discussion must be made available 
for teacher study groups, as well 
as a pleasant library room in 
which the materials useful for 
such programs are kept. <A coop- 
erative relationship with univer- 
sities or other sources of consulta- 
tive service must be developed. 
One of the reasons for employing 
teachers on a year-round basis is 
that they can then participate 
fully in such programs, using part 
of the summer for planning and 
analyzing data. 

A modern school thus becomes a 
place where teachers learn more 
about children as well as a place 
where children learn. 


And the Community 

A second common need of teach- 
ers is for better community under- 
standing, not only of the local com- 
munity but of the broader com- 
munity—state, nation, and world. 
Although the focus of attention in 
education is upon the child being 
educated, he is not being educated 
in a vacuum. He is being induct- 
ed into a community, a culture, 
and a world society. It is essential 
for the teacher to have a realistic 
understanding of that community, 
that culture, and that world so- 
ciety so that he may help young 
people attain a personally and so- 
cially significant role within it. 
Enough has already been done to 
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A modern school is a place where 
teachers learn more about chil- 
dren, about the community, about 
arts and crafts. 


suggest that the local school can 
provide continuing opportunities 
for community study and that this 
community study program is an 
essential part of a well-balanced 
in-service educational program 
for teachers. 


In such a program teachers 
have the opportunity for first- 
hand investigation of the local 
community and for reading and 
discussion of data obtained in the 
investigation. They have the op- 
portunity for reading and discus- 
sion of world affairs and for oth- 
er activities calculated to give 
them a clearer understanding of 
the social world, its problems, and 
its mode of operation. 


This type of educational experi- 
ence for teachers requires plan- 
ning to develop an appropriate 
program, to find effective consul- 
tative leadership, and to obtain 
necessary facilities. The school 
building will usually serve as the 
study center and _ should be 
equipped with rooms that provide 
maps, charts, and other materials 
relevant to the community and the 
larger social order. It is essential 
here, too, to allocate sufficient 
time for teachers to conduct such 
studies and to plan ways in which 
they can be used in their own cur- 
riculum work. The year-round 
employment of teachers, with the 
exception of a month’s vacation, 
would make available the time for 
teaching, study, and planning. 


The Curriculum, Too 


A third area in which the Com- 
mission on Teacher Educatien 
found most teachers in need of 
further training is in the field of 
curriculum construction and eval- 
uation. In a very real sense, each 
teacher is a curriculum builder. 
Although it is inefficient for every 
teacher to attempt on his own to 
develop a course of study, the fact 
that the curriculum in the final 
analysis consists of the learning 
experiences that the teacher 
plans and makes available for 
students means that the curricu- 
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lum finally becomes a responsi- 
bility of the teacher. It is, there- 
fore, important for teachers to 
participate in deciding on objec- 
tives, in selecting learning expe- 
riences to be used, in working out 
ways of organizing these learn- 
ing experiences, and in evaluat- 
ing the extent to which the cur- 
riculum has been effective. 

This requires some training in 
curriculum and evaluation pro- 
cedures as well as an opportunity 
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A Unique Contribution to 
Supplementary Reading 


Grace $. Drorm 


of the University of Chicago, Adda Mai 
Sharp, outstanding story teller, and Epsie 
Young, curriculum expert, developed the 
Woodland Frolics Series to meet the urgent 
need for primary supplementary reading ma- 
terial that is 


p 7a); f ferent 


in concept, approach, context, and themes 
to that employed in the basal-type readers. 
The Woodland Frolics Series contains com- 
pletely new animal stories, unusual illustra- 
tions, and fresh story techniques that are 


Varied 
to catch and hold the interest of the child ot 
this level. Containihg vivid, exciting stories 
about the lives and adventures of young 
animals, this series is built of child-interest 
=_— that is refreshingly new, yet care- 
lly 


In tegra ted 


with all basal series. A high percentage of 
the words common to all basal series is used 
in the books of the Woodland Frolics Series. 
This practice has been recommended by 
reading authorities for many years. 


Beauriful 


illustrations in four colors are used through- 
out the books of this series. Made by the 
new fluorescent color process, these illustra- 
tions achieve a new high in artistry and color. 
All of these factors make this series an in- 
dispensable part of your reading program. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
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for continued curriculum plan- 
ning. The plan for the employ- 
ment of teachers should take ac- 
count of this need, making time 
available during the year and 
during the summer for study and 
planning. Properly qualified lead- 
ership and guidance is called for. 
The program also requires appro- 
priately equipped rooms in which 
teachers can work, and a collec- 
tion of materials on curriculum 
and evaluation procedures as well 
as a working collection of in- 
structional materials. 

It is especially necessary for 
teachers themselves to have a 
chance to participate in newer edu- 
cational experiences for children 
and youth that seem promising so 
that they may see more clearly 
how to use these experiences. 
For example, there is an increas- 
ing recognition of the value in 
having schools provide camp ex- 
periences for young people. Camps 
can be conducted to provide op- 
portunities for types of informal 
social experiences, for instruction 
in health, for nature study and 
other types of outdoor experiences 
not easily made available in the 
more formal school setting. If 
teachers are to see how to use 
camps for important educational 
purposes, they themselves need 
camp experiences. This suggests 
the importance of planning short- 
term camp opportunities for 
teachers. One way of doing this 
might be by having a camp as one 
place for summer workshops for 
the in-service training of teach- 
ers. Another illustration of help- 
ing teachers become acquainted 
with the potentialities of newer 
types of educational experiences 
is in equipping the instructional 
materials workroom with various 
audio-visual aids and providing 
consultative service to guide their 
explorations of the possible con- 
tributions of these materials. 


Plus Personal Development 


Teachers, along with all other 
adults, have need for a continu- 
ing program of personal develop- 
ment. The strain of teaching is 
very great and it may result in 
physical deterioration and mental 
breakdown unless attention is 
given to the physical and mental 
hygiene of teachers. To maintain 


the teacher’s physical health the 
modern school should plan the 
teacher day so that there is alter- 
nation between intense activity 
and more leisurely activity, and 
the opportunity, where needed, 
for brief naps in early or middle 
afternoon. The building must be 
planned to include a lunchroom 
for teachers which permits of 
greater relaxation than does the 
noisy cafeteria, a rest room for 
naps, as well as lounge rooms to 
lessen tension during the day. 

With reference both to phys- 
ical and mental hygiene, the 
Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion found the development of an 
arts and crafts program particu- 
larly useful. Many teachers had 
had little opportunity to work in 
the arts and crafts. Their lack of 
experience in these areas limited 
their use of such media of com- 
munication and expression in 
their work with children, and it 
also prevented them from using 
the arts as one important means 
for gaining increased emotional 
integration. Opportunities for 
painting, for drawing, for craft 
work, for creative writing, for 
music are all opportunities that 
can contribute to the personal de- 
velopment of teachers and to 
their physical and mental health. 
Because the teachers are the pri- 
mary resources upon which 
school depends, it is especially im- 
portant for the school to provide 
opportunities for their personal 
development. Facilities within 
the building and competent lead- 
ership in the arts and crafts are 
needed. 


And Social Education 


Finally, an effective educational 
program for teachers will afford 
opportunities for teachers to par- 
ticipate in the program of social 
education for other adult groups 
which the school will serve. It is 
impertant to recognize that the 
education of teachers in service in- 
cludes not only their profession- 
al and personal.development but 
also their development as citizens. 
They share the responsibilities of 
citizenship with the other citizens 
of the community and,with them 
need opportunities for continuing 
study. and discussion of critical 
issues. 
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Mountain View Makes 
Health a Community Project 


Deep in the rolling hill coun- 
try of Tennessee is the little 
white schoolhouse of Mountain 
View, near Leesburg. It serves as 
the center of community activi- 
ties for one of the oldest town- 
ships west of the Alleghenies and 
has been the scene of some prac- 
tical, modern pioneering in 
health. 

Leesburg began this project in 
1943 by organizing a community 
health committee and drawing 
up plans for a series of child 
health conferences. All the wom- 
en in the community worked on 
the committee. Their plan includ- 
ed, first of all, a hot lunch pro- 
gram. And that meant doing 
some remodeling in Mountain 
View School. 

The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion did the “converting.”” Mem- 
bers transformed the vestibule 
(6x15) into a kitchen, installing 
a sink, pump, coal range, kero- 
sene stove, and shelves. Utensils 
and canned foods were either 
purchased or donated. White 
ruffes at the windows and new 
linoleum gave the room a 
“homey” appearance. PTA mem- 
bers volunteered to take care of 
the kitchen laundry . 

The “where to wash hands” 
problem was solved through the 
use of a ten-gallon covered crock 
with spigot and bucket. Again, 
the PTA stepped in—this time to 
provide soap, paper towels and 
paper cups. (Another crock was 
furnished for drinking water.) 
Lunchroom personnel consisted 
of a volunteer lunchroom super- 
visor who prepared the menus 
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and purchased the supplies, and 
a cook who prepared the well- 
selected, nourishing meals. 

But Leesburg wanted more 
than a hot lunch program. So 
records were carefully kept of 
each child’s age, height, weight 
and health habits. Cod-liver oil 
was obtained from the county 
Tuberculosis Association, and 
every morning at recess the chil- 
dren attended a “party’”—cod- 
liver oil followed by fruit from 
home or from the lunchroom 
supply. 

Attractive growth charts were 
made by the teachers to record 
height and weight at the begin- 
ning and close of the school year. 
This gave each child an oppor- 
tunity to watch his own record. 
The charts provided an opportu- 
nity, too, for correlating health 
information with class instruc- 
tion. Small children learned to 
spell each other’s names from 
the chart. Arithmetic lessons 
were based on the chart’s figures. 
They formed the basis for a 
“how and why we grow” story. 

Early in the program explana- 
tory forms, “My Child’s Day,” 
were sent home to the parents. 
These questionnaires were used 
in reporting the foods consumed 
by the child during the day and 
between meals, and also included 
space for a recording of his 
sleeping habits. The forms were 
sent to the homes in December, 
January and April. Later, the 
school nurse summarized the 
data and presented the statistics 
to the classroom teachers as a 
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guide for class instruction. Sixth- 
and seventh-grade pupils tabu- 
lated their own reports, and the 
nurse held individual conferences 
on their eating habits. 

“We are happy to know that 
this community wants to have 
the project again next year. All 
of us can profit from our expe- 
riences in this enterprise,” said 
Dr. Edward Mulliniks, Director 
of the Washington County De- 
partment of Health. 


YOURS... 
for the asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Ten- 
nesssee Teacher’s Advertisers 


4b. Three DeVry Education Bulle- 
tins. Bulletin 1 is a suggested 
bibliography, “The Use of Motion 
Pictures During the Past Twenty 
Years.” Bulletin 2, “Suggestions 
for Organizing Student Opera- 
tor’s Club for Projected Teach- 
ing Aids Department.” Bulletin 
8, “Suggestions for Organizing 
a Functioning Audio Visual 
Teaching Aids Department.” 
18b. 96-page catalog illustrating and 
describing Worktext, workbooks, 
and other instructional aids 
available for all elementary and 
high school subjects. (The Steck 
Company) 
Two-page catalog of activity 
pins, showing twenty-two designs 
covering a wide range of school 
activities. (Commercial Award 
Pin Company) 
A folder on new series of eight 
slidefilms “Animal Friends,” con- 
tains descriptive material about 
the series, which includes ‘The 
Horse,” “Gray Squirrel,” “Three 
Little Kittens,” “Shep—the 
Farm Dog,” “Black Bear Twins,” 
“Elephants,” “Goats” and ‘“‘Com- 
mon Animals of the Woods” 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films) 
News Exchange of Nutrition and 
Health Education. Free _ sub- 
scription to this new publication 
which will be a clearing house of 
information, a news _ sheet, 
packed with “How to do it” ideas 
that all educators, particularly 
elementary teachers, will find 
stimulating. (General Mills) 


21b. 


29b. 


37a. 
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eachers 


Bockshel 


There is great concern throughout 
the country over the question of sep- 
aration of church and state. Under 
the title RELIGION AND THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS, Dean J. B. Edmonson 
of the School of Education, University 
of Michigan, has prepared a discussion 
outline for use in groups and clubs. 
Dean Edmonson has included facts 
and questions that make the leaflet 
very useful, and every effort has been 
made to avoid the expression of any 
personal opinion. The 16-page dis- 
cussion outline is available from the 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
as PERSONAL GROWTH LEAFLET 
No. 190, at one cent per copy, mini- 
mum order 25c. 

OLD WORLD LANDS, a postwar 
geography, gives an accurate picture 
of the new patterns of life which have 
emerged from the war. This sixth 
grade text makes real the problems of 
Europe of today, and of the occupa- 
tion forces. It is no casual tourist’s 
record, nor is it purely a reference 
book. Treatment of each country is 
based upon field studies in the area 
concerned. 

A teachers’ guide and child’s work- 
book will be published shortly to ac- 
company the geography. OLD 
WORLD LANDS is part of the series 
called MAN IN HIS WORLD. Bar- 
rows, Parker, and Sorenson. Silver 
Burdett Company, New York, 1947. 

For those teachers planning a 
study of Great Britain, A CATALOG 
OF SELECTED PUBLICATIONS 
from British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza will prove useful. 
BIS will send many materials free of 
charge to any address in the United 
States. The catalog may be obtained 
from the address given above, also 
free. 





New Books Received 
CITIZENS LOOK AT EDUCATION, 


A Progress Report by the Citizens 
Federal Committee on Education, 
1947-48. U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington. 

LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 
THROUGH SCHOOL SAVINGS, 


Irene M. Reid. Education Section of 
the U. S. Savings Bonds Division, 
Treasury Department, Washington. 


Free. 

DEVELOPING LEADERS FOR ED- 
UCATION, A Report of a Work-Con- 
ference of Professors of Educational 
Administration. Edited by John E. 
Marshall. New York, 1947. 
LABORATORY CHEMISTRY, Wil- 
liam E. Price. World Book Company, 
Boston, 1947. $ .92. 
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No teacher intends to be unprotected against “rainy days.” 
But when everything is “sunshine” it is so easy to forget or put 
off the thing we know we ought to do. You may have thought 
many times that you should “get under the T.C.U. Umbrella” 
—you should have the 10-way protection it offers you at a 
cost of less than a nickel a day. Then when rainy days come 
your way and you are disabled by sickness, accident or quaran- 
tine, you will be sure to get your friendly check from T.C.U, 
as fast as Air Mail can bring it to you. 

What a glorious feeling it is to realize that your own foresight 
has provided the cash you need. It is so much better to receive 
a check instead of only ‘“‘bills’”? and “‘more bills.” 

Don’t wait until bad luck comes your way! Do as so many 
other teachers in every state have done—‘‘Get under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella.” Send the coupon today. Get all the facts 
without obligation. 
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WORKBOOK IN GENERAL MATH- 
EMATICS, Raleigh Schorling, John R. 
Clark, and Francis G. Lankford, Jr. 
World Book Company, Boston, 1947. 
$ .68. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEMON. 
STRATION, Miriam Gray. A. S. 
Barnes and Co., Inc., New York, 1947. 
$3.00. 

EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY: ITS NA- 
TURE AND ITS USE, J. Herbert 
Blackhurst. Garner Publishing Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa, 1947. $2.75. 
LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH, 
Grade 9, Brewton, McMullan, and Gid- 
dings. Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., Chicago, 
1947. 384 pages. 

HEROES, HEROINES, AND HOLI- 
DAYS—Thomas and Kelty. Ginn and 
Company, Boston, 1947. $1.44. 
TEACHERS SERVICE BULLETIN 
IN GEOGRAPHY, issued periodically 
by The Macmillan Company, New York, 


is available on request from nearest 
branch office. 
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SINGLE UNIT CASE 
52% LIGHTER IN WEIGHT 
69% SMALLER IN SIZE 
ECONOMICALLY PRICED 





16mm Sound Motion Picture Projector 


AGAIN VICTOR SuPREMACY Is ACKNOWLEDGED with the announcement of the 
amazing new “Lite-Weight’. Encased in aluminum, its portability, versatility and 
economy stand unchallenged in the 16mm field. Truly the “Lite-Weight” 

marks a most momentous step in Victor’s years of progress in the development of a 
compact sound motion picture projector for the home, school, 


church and industry. Write for details today. 


The Following Authorized Victor Representatives 
Will Gladly Serve You: 


TENNESSEE ELECTRIC SALES & ELECTRIC HOME FRANK L. ROUSER 
SERVICE CO. APPLIANCE CO. Cco., Inc. 
514 Gallatin Road 27 Frazier Avenue 317 West Church Avenue 
3-1484 7-1032 3-0409 
Nashville 6 Chattanooga 5 Knoxville 11 
















BELEW FILMS ATHENS PHOTO SERVICE, INC. RENT-A-MOVIE 
CORPORATIC 


1301 Monroe Street Ahad: Taina: 406 South 
Bristol ; 
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THE QUINLAN READERS 


ON BASAL READER LIST 
The QUINLAN BASAL READERS for grades one, two, and three prove to be first choice of prime 


teachers and little children in Tennessee just as they continue to win the acclaim of primary teach- 


ers and little children throughout the nation. 


WHY? 


Because each book is readable, teachable, and theoreti- 
cally sound. 

Because the perfect correlation between the brightly 
colored pictures and the printed page aids 
the child in appreciation of the beautiful, 
stimulates his imagination, increases his com- 
prehension, and strengthens the thread of the 


continuous story. 
Because the continuous story is alive with 
rapid action, definite plot, suspense, humor, 
imagination. vivid word pictures, and happy 
endings. 
Because the rich content is presented on 
such a gradually ascending scale of difficulty that it offers 
a minimum number of learning hazards, thereby enabling 


each child to enjoy success in reading according to his own 


interests and ability. 


Because each book contains legible streamlined print; 
songs as part of the text; comprehension reviews; new word! 
listed in the color band; controlled vocabulary; and, a co 

plete program of word analysis. 

Because each of the Quinlan Readers h 
a companion workbook which is designed 
extend and enrich the child's experiences 
through using familiar vocabulary and familia 


ideas in new, fascinating, natural situatio 


Because the Teachers’ Handbook, for 
Quinlan Readers, treats the three prima 
grades as a unit in accordance with the best educational 
This Handbook is furnished free to schools using 


practice. 


the readers basally. 


Allyn and Bacon 


THOMAS R. GREGORY, TENNESSEE REPRESENTATIVE 
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